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GRACE AGUILAR. 


ee seed 


1h these times of desultory 
iy and rapid novel reading, 
i ®n a book will bo im- 
eee Popular one day and 
Ut forgotten tho next, 

: "npretentious works of 
ae ooae hayoe dropped 
2 St out of notico, though 
aa many sterling qualities 
distinctive features 


should 


rine Preserve them from 
me fato, Her ‘* Women 
ab mel and ‘* Home In- 
eae! fill a niche in the 
i ae of literature that no 
Gage Works extant, so far as 
Rowledge oxtends, could 


Sccupy; and the aim 
an 
Boneecnloncy of hor writings 
eculi Y are of a high and 
Inet vs ee of merit, The 
Bives h 6 nationality also 
claim oo Works a specific 
Writer notice; for Jewish 
beonse of fiction have not 
a8 to wPlenteous of late years 
mm Orme it a matter of no 
their 5 WAen a member of 
and ae Steps to the front 
pring Werfully developes the 
Bhool, es of an important 
worth of fiction, —becomesits 
i “postle, if not actually 
” era. sp wrote and 
ad ar ar 
the res, Mrs 8.0. Hall, in 
*Ugrimage Ing- 
ie ites,” e Aitene Am 
BDirte ye Condensec 
thewttalized, “and all ‘her 
Sand feelings wero 
the essence of 
and truth. To 
Aguila Teally knew Graco 
Bhort of fll eulozium falls 
t her deserts, and sho 


Icy & blank in her par- m= 
whit Walk of fiteraiuse ? 
fille a © never expect to see 
place And in the samo 
to ph + Hall, in referring 
justly Yomen of Israel,” 


Sufliciont erst tase work 
aha of itself to creato 
Wn a reputation, 
Menced }, Suilar first com- 
Writin st literary career 
kg: 8 Jowish religious 
the fat ae ttis, coupled with 
haps Soe ts descent, was, | 77 7 
Ing er derogatory to hor succoss as an authoress 


ME Tesnects 7) 
Intluenes beets. | ‘Thus, in tho preface to her ‘* Home 


been ee 1 © Writes apologetically, stating that “ having 
futhor of Fares Up before the public principally as the 
ath ish works, or as an explainer of the Hebrew 


; > 80m eare 
perk h i Christian mothers might fear that the presont 
bee hands Of tee tendency, and hesitate to place if in 


“Omy ; 

eNsate 

Many ; ites, and should gai ; : introduction to 
ya Christian h ad gain her a ready introductic 
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GRACE AGUILAR. 


ss of home, in the 
le things which 
pportunities to 


remarks, ‘rests so uch of the happine 
simple thought and attention to those litt 
so bless and invigorate domestic life. O 
evince the more striking virtues women may never have, 
but for the cultivation and performance of the lesser they 
are called upon each day ;” an important truth that is 
yory often overlooked now-a-days, but one that her own 
life finely reduced to practice, ys 
From tho briof “ Memoir” attached to the latest edition 
of ono of her most popular works, we learn that Graco 
Aguilar was born at Hackney, on the Ind Juno, 1816, 
Sho was tho eldest child and only daughter of Hmanuol 


mepomnineetimmeen pine ange, PE page O ON ee GED EL ICG T ESET Pts i ea, 
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Aguilar, ono of those mer- 
chants descended from tho 
Jews of Spain, who, flying 
from the persecutions in that 
country, sought and found 
an asylum in England. Deli- 
cate, and moro or less ailing 
from her birth, from the age 
of three sho was almost con- 
stantly under the care of 
physicians, by their adyico 
annually spending the sum- 
mor months by the sea in 
quest of health and vigour. 
As with many another gifted 
writer, however, this want of 
physical energy was in direct 
contrast to her mental powers, 
which developed early and 
\ preserved their brightness to 
the last. With tho excep- 
tion of eighteon months 
\ passed at school, her educa- 
\ tion was solely directed by 
\ her parents, principally by her 


| -| mother. At the ago of seven 
she commenced keeping a 

\ journal—-quite a spontaneous 

action on hee part—-and sho 

| continued it with slight in- 


| termission till her death. 
Before sho completed hor 
twelfth yoar, she ventured to 
try her powers on More am-~- 
bitions work, and wrote a 
little drama called ‘ Guse- 

] tavus Vasa,’’ which, how- 
j ever, was never published. 
/ While tenderly watching by 
the bedside of her sick 

/ mother she managed, in the 
intervals shecould command, 
to turn her attontion to lite- 
rary composition, writing tho 
talo of the ‘‘ Martyr,” tho 
‘Spirit of Judaism,” and 
translating ‘Israel De- 
fended” from the French. 
The ‘Magic Wreath,” a 
little poetical work, and the 
first our author ever pub- 
lished, also appeared about 
this time. In the spring of 
1835, sho was attacked by a 
yi sovere illness from which she 
never thoroughly recovered ; 
and boing called upon to 
pass through severe domestic 
affliction, her  ovorstrung 
neryes gave WAY: Sho 8 
aged, however, to completa 

ee MU Jewieh Faith,” and 
also. prepared ‘* Homo Influ- 
end,” for the press, besides 
writing at odd moments tho 
works published after hor 
death. But her health 
seriously breaking, in Juno, 1847, she set out for Hrank- 
fort, and immediately on her arrival took to her bed, 
never again to leaye it. ‘Thus, at the early age of thirty- 
one, Grace Aguilar was laid to rest, Sho was buried in 
the cemetery of I'rankfort, one side of which is set apart 
“uith. Her life wasshort, andchequered 


for the people of herf 
with pain ead anxiety, but she stroye hard to make it 


useful and valuable by employing diligently and faith- 
fully the talents with which sho had been endowed. It 
was something more, therefore, than maternal love that 
caused her mother to refer to hor labours as ‘ testifying 
to a mind of no common stamp. 
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as i 
OHAPTER VII. 
AN ARTIST'S MERITS DISCOVERED. 


HEN Mdme. Arnault joined Gertrude in the carriage 
to which she was escorted by the deforential M. 
Bertrand, sho exclaimed : ih : 
“Tam sure that M. Duverger must bo my brother-in- 
law, he is so handsome and gentlemanly.” 

“A most logical deduction, ma chere,” returned Ger- 
trude ; ‘but where are the carvings?” 

‘‘ Hero they are,” said Nathalie, taking thom from M. 
Bertrand’s assistant, who had followed to tho carriage 
door with the precious objects carefully folded in tissue 
paper. ‘‘See,” continued she, unwrapping them as the 
carriage drove off, ‘‘ are they not exquisite? Look at this 
Roman boy! Do you remember when I rebelled against 
learning English, and you brought mo all sorts of beau- 
tiful books to read to coax mo into industry, there was 
one, a translation from some Danish author, I think you 


said, describing tho life of a goatherd in the Campagna, | 


who afterwards became a celebrated 
tore? I think M. Duverger must 1 
from that description ; and this girl—is she not worthy to 
be the Laura of some rustic Petrarch? And then this 
charming casket—do look at the foliage, and that lovel 
little bird perched on the lid where tho knob of an ordi- 
nary box would bo: seo, it is just preparing to dart at 
that insect half-hidden under the leaf. Take care, Ger- 
trudo,” as that lady’s cuff caught the carving when sho 
took it in her hand; ‘if you. break off tha bill of my 
bird I shall nover forgive you.” a Mee 8 

“ These thingstare indee most beautiful,” said Gertrude. 

“‘T could almost beat myself,” continued Nathalie, ‘to 
think I must have passed them by in M. Bertrand’s shop 
without ever seeing them, Ah, Estelle must have been 
a happy woman! What a delight to sit by and. watch 
these exquisite creations grow day after day! I think it 
would just have suited me to have been an artist's wife, 
Gertrude,” : SA 

‘* Especially the wife of a poor artist,” rejoined Ger- 
trude, smiling, and laying her finger upon Nathalie’s 
dolicately jewelled hand, as it lay on the rich sable muff, 
*T think I see you up to tho elbows in flour, making a 
pudding, or sitting by a little smoky oil lamp mending 
your hushand’s tattered garments.” : 

“ Gertrude, Lam ashamed of you!” replied Nathalio, 
trying to frown, an. attempt in which sho signally failed, 
oh rae have no more-romanco in you than an oyster.” 

A. slight flush rose to Gertride’s cheek, and with a 
half-suppreased sigh, sho turned to look out of tho car- 
riage window. Gertrude Leigh was neithor more nor less 
than woman, and what woman has not had hor day- 
_dreains of a possible future ? 

That ovening the splendid drawing-rooms of Mdmo, 
Arnault were thrown open for a reception, and sho in her 
rich, black lace dross, looped up with ornaments of jet 
and diamonds, looked to perfection the presiding genius 
of the magnificence around her. The statuettes and carved 
cusket were conspicuously placed in the principal salon, 
and excited the enthusiastic admiration of the guests, 
many of whom had, like Nathalio herself, passed them by 
in M, Bertrand’s shop without notice ; and when Madame 
Arnault told her friends that M. Bertrand would be happ 
to receive orders for similar works, sho was too Nati 
accustomed to set the fashion not to feol sure that she had 


secured M. Duyerger as many orders as he would be ablo 
to execute, 


oot and improvisa- 


For onco Estelle raised no opposition to her husband’s 
wish whon he told her of his accoptance of his brother's 
‘Invitation to Marie, and even busied herself in putting 
‘the child’s wardrobe in as good order as the few hours 


that were left would allow, adding to the box several 
things of her 


own and Jeanette’s, that the child might 
not vo “ quite like a beggar,” as sho said. 
Before Jean and Henri left they 


insisted on installing 
aul once more in his former apartments au seconde, 
which happened just then to be vacant, making them- 
selves responsible for the rent). 6° Y 
plenty of commissions come in,” 
Was arranged that sufficient furniture should be hired, till 
Paul could afford ¢ 

nounced sufficient 


the bed-room Were necessary, and P; 
the nearestfurnitire broker's what] 


» and also a few cane chairs, 
gay-patterned chintz, anda table, 

wood for the sitting-room ; 
tains for the wind 


sements comploted before nj ght, 
assistant for not doin 
thing at onco, till the unfortunate youth 


Adios ate eee ne on his head or his heels, 

6an an enti Duverger took their depart 
after midday with little Mario amid P safoottonnte 
adisux and Jeanette's tears, 
coldness gave way, 


pressed her passionately to her bosom : 
down, wit 


8 every- 
scarcely know 


aul’s affectionate 
At the last moment Estelle’s 
in h 


‘ shut horself 
mS her a hate arth she remained refusing to take 
ny part in the removal, only insisting that i 
should not be touched : then dows ie 


she would carry them d ~ 
self when she chose, and not till then. : ae 
TS were soon dried in the deli ht of helpi 
eae Grando ; when they had finished thoir work fant 
A given a final smooth to the cushions of the settee and 


shake to the folds of tho curtains, Mdme, Grande stood with 
sunbo admirin g 


look for all the 
6 rosebuds on that chintz 
and the green of the tablo- 
yes. If there wero only a 
ow!” and with hor head on 


ve taken the idea 


“meoP” 


story takes us to a different sceno and 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPRR., 


- one side sho looked contemplatively ; “a basket of blue 


and white violets and a pot of mignonette, it do smell so 


‘sweet !” 


“Oh, I know, I know!’ cyisd Jeanotte, 
and diving into the pocket of her little 
a bright new franc piece, ‘see what 


exultingly, 
spin she held up 
nele Henri gave 


‘Well, thon, Madllo., just put on your hat whilo I seo 
if neighbour Mallet can keep the lodge for half an hour.” 
Neighbour Mallet was quite at leisure, so Mdme. Grandoe 
and her little companion sallied forth in quest of the 
flowers that were to make the new sitting-room a veritable 

aradise, 
y Afton his brothers had left, Paul found it was timo to pay 
his promised visit to Mdmo. Arnault, but leaying him to 
pursue his way to that lady’s mansion, the progress of our 
amongst different 
people, 


CHAPTER VIII, 
THE CHATEAU DE OLERY, 
On a point of the coast of Normandy, whore tho cliffs 


though precipitous are of no great elevation, stands tho 


ancient Chateau do Clery. It isa 
flanked by towers with high conic 
central part being also gh pitched, according to the 
usual fashion of I*rench chateaux; tho wost side is In 
ruins, but the rest of the edifice is not only in good repair, 
but has beon improved or at any rate altered to suit 
modern taste; thus the narrow windows in the principal 
rooms haye been. relioved of their heavy mullions, and 
fitted! with large panes of plete glass, Two or'three small 
dormitories have been thrown into one, so as to form 
good sized sleeping rooms, and in the drawing-room, the 
dark oak wainscoting has been removed and replaced by 
a light paper with a border in gold, more cheerful 
certainly, though scarcely in such, good keeping with the 
style of the old building. A low wall running along the 
edge of the cliff affords but a slight protection against the 
sea spray in stormy weather; and in the space between 
this and tho chateau, was a grass plot intended for a 
bowling green; and this bowling green was a source of 
perpetual anxiety and discomfort to the old gardener, so 
much did the saline showers destroy the smoothnoss and 
yerduro of the grass ho took such pains to cultiyato. Tho 


uadrangular building 
roofs, the roof of the 


principal entrance to the chateau is on the. east side, and 
from this a carriage way winds downwards to join the 
high road below. At the south-east angle a few tall 
poplar trees have braved the sea breezes for generations, 
and are as well known a land mark, as the turrets of the 
chateau. At the back or southern side, is a garden in 
the old fashioned formal French style, Two oblong grass 
plots with a statue of some sylvan nymph or deity at 
each corner, are intersected by a straight broad gravel 
walk terminating in an iron gate leading to the park 
eyond; here the ground slopes downwards, towards the 
champagne country inland, and the trees scarco and 
stunted above, become vigorous and well grown below, 
and finally form a dense wood, through which a walk of 
about half a mile leads to the farm buildings and kitchen 
gardens belonging to the Clery domain, 
From a chamber in the south eastern tower of the 
chateau, close by tho poplar trees, a small winding out- 
sido staircase communicated with the garden, and this was 
the chamber or cabinet mentioned before, as the favorite 
retreat ofthe late M. deClery. Below tho cliff on the 
eastern side, a few poor cottages have beon built on the 
beach, where live a simple Tace whose ancestors were 
once vassals of the ancient Seigneurs de Clery ; fisher- 
men for the most part, fully Ledeanted with every rock 
and creek on the coast on which they earn their precarious 
living, learned in the legends and superstitions of the 
province, but ignorant of all beyond 
In a plainly furnished small 
side of the chateau overlooking 
could enter from the park without being observed, was a 
erson whose appearance was in striking contrast to the 
Deieht and gladsome aspect of the scone out of doors. Lo 
Was in the garb of a catholic priest, tall in stature, though 
this was not apparent, owing to an habitual stoop, not of 
the shoulders pre of the head; as if he altogether ignored 
the far bluo heavens and the bright horizon and only re- 
garded tho narrow spot of ground on which he placed his 


sitting-room on the south 
the garden, so that no one 
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countenance an expression of firmness, : htly re- 
oe] intellect Binatad by the high though slighty t 


| grew in the strip of 


' sake of our Holy Church mey 
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eae jot: 
foot; the tonsure was made moro atstincy ey oe tan 
blackness of the hair on the temples eth Eb es black ant 
of the head; his complexion was swartny, ying to his 


piercing, his jaw somewhat pater eg. tho 


g into 
treating forehead only prevented from degenerating : 
bstinacy,. . mily. 
: Andzs Lanets was thescionof a noblo Asturian tad 
His father, a bigoted catholic, and an parila move- 
legitimist, vehemently opposed to the Lays his quinta, 
ments of the times, had retired in disgust rnment, by 
where he could carry out his theory of gove over his 
exercising the most unlimited AC oidseaere wife, who 
tenantry and family, that consisted of a eR tho sun to 
would as soon have thought of oO aor children— 
stand still, as. of opposing will, an 
é, 


Isabel and Andr 


oung 
Isabel’s affections had been sought and won bye 3, 
officer in ong of the Carlisfa regiments; a3 petween tho 
civil war terminated that was then Si cs his promo- 
Carlistas and Liberalistas, and he should gal one of the 
tion, he was to claim her hand. Donne + bo board 
battles, when the sound of the cannon co and of tho 
from Lagrua’s quinta, the general in COT ickeNt 0 
Carlistas required an order carried prone ty who was 
the fight to the corps de reserve; Isabel’s lov lunteer tho 
then aide-de-camp, started forward to vioath,” rie 
erilous. task. ‘‘ Promotion and Isabel, or round him 
e, as he dashed onwards, the bullets ered a by his 
like hail; as he approached the spot aa a fow paces 
commander, he was seen to reel in his sad failen from bis 
farther, he had delivered his message, and oht Isabe 
horse, dead. The same evening that poe Liberalistas 
news of her lover’s death, also brought ee oa it 
down upon the village. The country peop found hims 
to welcome the liberators. Senhor Lagrua * sous fight, 
deserted, and was forced to take to Digger long he 
leaving his quinta a prey to-the soldiery- vison, where 
was discovered, arrested, and thrown inte P ieee nerate 
he had ample leisure to reflect upon iron deprived © 
tendencies of the age. His wife and chil + belonging to 
him, deprived, too, of their property, for sg rmmen , took 
the Carlistas was seized by the Queen’s eis od with th 
refuge with a relative, who had wisely 0 a 
change of affairs; here the mother, ara etl to 
sunk under her misfortunes, Isabel was ‘| , ¢ 
her sorrows under the yeil of a nun, an bo disposed 
about fourteen or fifteen, alone remained to Josporatl, 
By this time the Carlist cause had become | destinatio®» 
the army, which would have been his ayaa Fas or place 
was closed against him: it was useless to 7 
or prefermént for one of his name kiaye 
party; his noble blood excluded re rofl 
commerce, and the church alone OO Calldad at. Rowe, 
was consequently placed atthe Jesuits + done onougls 
and then his relations, thinking thoy ha might have 
washed their hands of one whose Pett him to sink 
brought a doubt upon their eee and le outh of a 
or swim as chance might direct. He was a Sitio n, al 
intellect, indomitable energy and great ek instrumen' 
superior saw in him the making of a sain clois-ely 
His affections buried in the grave aD f his nature 
consecrated himself with all the intensity © loyal subyjee 
the service of the church. The devotion , coal oe e 
to his sovereign, of a lover to his mis haps. the mor 
centrated in him in this one object, pet the opposing 
entirely because he saw in the Romish ¢ we ed all heb 
power to tho hated liberals, who had aon Des taug from 
ever loved, and overthrown all he had be 


ig liest childhood to revere. ie q he was 
serie aga roud, cold and ambitious ® he ordi- 


. in, t : 
was neither naturally cruel nor uncharitable ‘Ste Marla 
nary acceptation of the term ; he would, 0 
have divided his cloak with a beggars 5 he 
afterwards have crushed the egean unt ae stood! 
little remorse as a snail in his path if ho Ae 

L igns. , 108b), 
We OMe: de Olery he found an roy 1 peoame jike 
worked upon her superstitious terrors ot pic ° foa8i0 
wax in his hands; he gained taxcug a 
secret of her schemes of agerandisemenl 
lowed means she had taken to gern a ad 
persuaded this selfish, hard-heat re atonement O 
woman that there was but one patt ea “A 
door between her and everlasting tor oe a ‘Jory be 
in his hands to close or open, Naina te: sad no #82 
never been able to win or to subdue eal ass 
work upon, and the pure truthfulness) & an ; 
tuitively rejected his sophistries ; fs affection 
that might have engaged the yous: er 
either was not master of or voor eee 
he been popular arene ee aap ai, thoy belon god a 

ntemptuous, treating t him Wi 
secant ae of beings ; thoy cqntrasta Bonolts 
former chaplain, the simple and kindly 
both disliked and distrusted him, + heb was fat 
On the morning I am i sae a nice ia 
his own private-room looking I. peratiaeh : 
spring sunshine that streamed in letter, the conte the 
tp wat engaged in the perusal of a oa ht judge 
which were not satisfactory, if oe , ie turne ta i 
knitted pay and iar Paienen i onbto be ee ‘be 
window and looked out. veeag at the plants "5, 
Bouchard, the old hers re, ead th 8 vel u 
ly a li 
ag nose and grey moustache : scarce yk: and it 
pel his tall fiaky figure over os ite vas ably cae 
when, n 
o kitehe 


long-backed bandy-legged Ty 
panied him, and looked on ge de 
venturesome cat appeared on t 
or stabling department. took 
“Fool!” muttered tho pries Abgoict 
Bouchard, as, in truth, ho had partie ve 
worthy individual), ‘* Fool! ue ms pcqene 
more funds! Well, he must te not to. BO 
succeed ; he must know that I au oe 


3 
ara utber 
: here are iyor 
weak, puling woman—and then Laat time gtY 


excep 
ll from 


sink 
ball addr net 
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mature and ca ” 
: ‘airy outmy plans!” He stood for some 
ad a thought, and then leaying the room, he 
are a long corridor, ascended a few steps, and 
Bide oF peonbly. at the door of a chamber in the opposite 
eyed vag ‘ionae The door was opened by a bright- 
» Pisa -loo 
0. 2 waiting maid. g young woman in the cap and apron 
Tasrae 18 your mistress now, Lisette?” asked Father 
Bxua, as ho entered the room, “sho still sleops, I trust,” 


Y . . . ” 
snswered Ty Grea still asleep, Holy Mary be praised ! 
he, alia approached the bed and gazed earnestly on 
plackn | face of tho occupant, at the same time softly 

wine finger on her wrist, : 
anxiously she recoyer?” said Lisette, looking at him 


ce . 
ya 80, by the mercy of God,” exclaimed Lagrua 


d had been in td , she was now 

8 . eat danger; 8 

Inia. y Tecovering ; had she died the rabid of his well- 
eee would haye been endangered ; therefore he was 

mn ‘es slid hypocritical part in his watchful attention to 

Whore thev ca] beckoned Lisette into the dressing-room, 

Bleep of ey could speak without danger of disturbing tho 

« of the sick woman, 

“ You ® you all the assistance you require ?”” asked he. 
the nj Hace reverence,” replied Lisette. ‘‘ I can trust 
od aes and Madame Peyrouse helps me all ae 

: isa s Sey ee 
much to look i ied ee for the hqusekepping is 
me.de Olery’s hasty, and she was 
no : ry’s temper was hasty, a 
eee kind to you and its feo Mer ate, but if 
Tecovery o's Over that and do your utmost to aid in her 
teeth? you shall not go unrewarded,” said Lagrua. 
think,» 08 black eyes sparkled with anger. ‘‘Do you 
angry teturned sho, ‘I would remember a cross look or 
ivr and Madame in this state? Does your 
follow.c.. think I want to be paid for doing my best for a 
Scorn Creature in trouble 2? and she tossed her head in 
of the idea, 
he hag pest elevated his eyebrows and his lip curled; 
be staal faith in Fandeetioss of heart, or aidtitareatad 
irtues ®nce, and that a menial should assume those 
Was a little too absurd ; the expression ‘“‘ fellow- 
i ear; it too, applied to Mdme. de Clery, grated upon 
Manner Jt was an instance of the terrible familiarity of 
tion had the lower classes to which the French revolu- 
now eigees rise. However, Lisette was useful just 
Baying « must not be offended, so he let it pass, merely 
to vee” You are a good girl, Lisette ; I did not intend 

on you,” 5 a 
Lis pst Mdme. Arnault were here!” exclaimed 

ae a think the mere sight of her would do Madame 

ere with it seems so hard for the poor lady to be lying 
Manon. ceieer kith nor. kin near her, and I hear that 

& gays ——.” 
hast 1. regulate Mdme. Arnault’s movements Ee’ 
anny replied Lagrua, ‘ And as for Manon Brun she 1s 
You hettnent old woman, and the less communication 

isetto with her the better.” 
Made ae. busied herself with tho medicine glasses and 
48 to th reply. Father Lagrua left particular directions 

er. © treatment of the invalid, for like many of his 
orders th 7 considerable skill in medicine, and giving 
8 doctor he was to be summoned in consultation when 
amber T came, he removed his dark presence from the 
Own ror, 2s 18ette’s intense relief, and returned to his 
fow mo ™, where he sat down to write. Lisette bent a 
Chabot haw over a cup of sweet violets that Ambrose 

ile oy ad brought from the farm, and then a happy 
traces o €rspread her countenance, chasing away tho 
had lett than oyance her conversation with Father Lagrua 
; pikes and taking a pieco of fine work in her 

resumed her watch by the sick-bed. 

(To be continued.) 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


4kz y 
Pha, your home beantiful—bring to it flowers ; 


Let ae around you to bud and to bloom ; 
Let th Bive lite to your loneliest hours— 
Make sot bring joy to enliven your gloom. 
Of Sahar Own world—one that never has sorrowed, 
A home Sic, and sunshine, and glad summer air ; 
Sabai whose forehead care never has furrowed, 
ak 08e cheek of bright beauty will ever be fair. 
6 


Wrear home beautiful—round its porch cluster 
Florig imm of the jess’mine and délivate prays, 
at bl ortelle, emblazoned with lustre, 
Gather t ®sses and brightens wherever it strays, 
aried © blossoms, too—one little flower, 
Still ma Maddie or sweet mignonnette, 
Still aad ring bloom to your desolate bower, 
8Y be something to love and to pet. 


ake 

d hath home beautiful— gather the roses 
Perchance tt up the sunshice with exquisite art; 

That sof they may pour, as your darkness closes, 
‘Tfyou Car t summer sunshine down into your heart! 
aig do so, O make it an Eden i 
Twill te Y and gladness! remember 'tis wise : : 

T ach how to long for that home you are needing, 

“Aven of beauty beyond the blue skies. 


ake ‘ 
Cay )Our home beautiful; suro, ’tis a duty ; 
Hand Sih our little ones—teach them to walk 
Encourae, a with the wandering angel of beauty ; 
Gathoy then their spirits with nature to talk. 
€880ng th “ound you, and kt them be learning 
Of th irds at drop from the delicate wings 
To Lin ae the butterfly— ever returning 
lake} Wo has made all these beautiful things. 
bah: 3 . 
‘luster Wie hive, where all beautiful feclings 
Mike it 1KG bees, and their honcy-dew bring | 
& temple of holy revealings, 


And i 
Thon love its bri 


1? shall it be ght angel with “ shadowing wing.’ 
’ Sh heraver yor when afar on life's billows, 
7 I Pour te ; 
‘eY will lon es tempest-tossed children exe flung, | 
And ye otek the shades of the home weeping willows, 


See 8weet song which their mother has sung. 


; ‘knew that ho had given her the knife.” is 
false, und sho would * drive the Indian from the springs. 
She would ‘not allow any lady in the Payilon to | 


THE: LADY’S. OWN: PAPER. 


Ghe Sudiow Girl's Rebenge. 


By Mrs. WATNEY. 
pee 
i ‘* All jealousy — 
Must be strangled in its birth; or time 
Will soon conspire to make it strong enough 
To overcome the truth,’’-—Davenant. 


HEN wandering in America, a few years ago, I spent 

six weeks at Sharon. It was in the summer of 

186—, and the Anoident I ane about to relate took place 
during my stay at the well-known springs. 

Most of your readers are probably aware that Sharon 
is celebrated for its powerful sulphur waters, and the 
grand hotel, the ‘ Pavilion,” which stands about half a 
mile from the springs, is generally crowded during the 
summer season with yisitors—the season of ‘ hot spells, 
as the New Yorkers term it. This hotel 1s beautifully 
placed on rising ground, and commands magnificent 
viow of the surrounding country; such a view as we in 
England never meet with, for the Ariondoc mountains, 


which are visible on a clear day from the drawing-room 


windows of the pavilion, rise seyenty miles distant. Tho 
land around is well wooded; fred liye oak, the dwarf 
oak, the pitch pine and the bay tree thrive there 
luxuriantly; water only is wanting to render the scene 
perfect. 6 springs are hidden from sight, and there is 
neither lake nor river of any size to relieve tho vast 
extent of green, Still, on a bright moonlight night, 
when lingering under the piazza of the pavilion, in- 
haling the deliciously cool breeze laden with the pecae 
of the locust-tree blossom, and listening to the soun 4 
distant music, one was apt to forget this lack of what 
ersons usually deem an essential feature m landscape 
oveliness, or exclaim— 


Twas night, but night, which the imperial moon, 
Regal in her full beanty, turned to noon; 

A noble park it was; the sweep of green 

Seemed like a sea touched with the silver sheen 
Of moonlight with the floating isles of shade, 
Lithe coppices of shrubs sweet-acented made. 


On just such a night at Sharon I first heard of the 


Indian beauty Wah-Wah-Tay-See. Her exnacrany 
loveliness was the theme of conversation for all the 
gentlemen staying at tho pavilion. We were ay 
in the hotel gardens, a very merry group, talking of the 
dark-hued beauty who had, according to that day s Borne 
bewitched a rich merchant from a northern city mto : er- 
ing her hishand. The proud Indian girl was ett ave 
indignantly rejected his proposal, and many ine eg 
were formed respecting the real motive of her re ee 
One person said she was cold, and a flirt; another, a 
sho laid herself out to attract the attention of Vata a 
the springs for the purpose of gain, and that year 
presents had been lavish made to her tribe, oF ; oe 
extraordinary charms fad beguiled a man (as * “4 
present instance) into forgetting the differences of ran 
and nation, she treated him with simple contempt. ‘ 
All the company present, with one exception, gave ner 
this character, and he was a young marrie man, a Mr, 
Payling, who with his bride, a rather pretty Bory 
was spending the honeymoon at the springs; Ary * 
seemed to me that, in his wife’s opinion, he defen $ 
Indian belle a little too warmly, for sho pouted, an 
sharply exclaimed— ea 
“Then, Horace, your visits to the forest are dou vers 
made on Wey Neb we -See’s account, since you under- 
stand her nature so well!” . 
‘Horace’? made some laughing reply, but the little 
wife was evidently ill at ease. 4 th 
As Miss Russell and myself wore starting for L 
springs uext morning, Mrs, Payling joined Us, Bad 
haying rather unthinkingly expressed a wish to a : 
beautiful Indian, she proposed that, provided we di 0 
meet her at the Water- Totes, we should all proceed to 
the forest. Wah-Wah-Tay-See, howevers we ie : 
into fined baskets, a Vase bene to, Serotched full 


into fanciful baskets, and close by her si 

length upon the ground, lay the Indian outh whom 

members of the tribe said she was engag' to marry a5 
ures. 


soon as they returned to their hunting pas ‘ 

T was exceedingly anxious to havea good opportunit 
of studying the girl, and I therefore affected to feel ee 
interested in her work, which I at once ordered a sol 
fancy boxes, baskets, hats, &c., to the guests s ce 
Payling, meanwhile, examined her assortment of ae 
tools, and Clara Russell endeayoured, but in vain, to ge 
into conversation with her dusky and far from pro- 

ossessing-looking escort. A sudden ejaculation from 
Mrs. Payling startled me, and looking round I saw her 
with a pn. carved-handled knife in her hand, ee 
ing oyes and flushed features, angrily insisting UpOM 1% ‘ 
Wah-Tay-See’s telling her how sho had become possess’ 
of a present which sho (Mrs. Payling) had, she said, 
given to her husband a few days after their maTTIAge The 
Indian girl changed colour, she grew pale with quiet 
rage, a8 tho irate wife, forgetful of all prope’: womanly 
dignity, proceeded to abuse her in language which 
shrink from recording, 
once, and then it was to utter the words, ‘¢ 1 found the 
knife in the forest.” 

All in vain, however, was this explanation ; | Mrs. 
Payling stormed and raved, called the Indian girl by 
every pr ysoueaus name sho could think of; and, failing 
to move her to further reply, finally walked off with the 
knife. as 
[ yontured to say a few kind words to the poor Indian, 
who appeared deaf to all outward sounds, and turning 
to follow Mrs. Payling, I caught the youth's eyes fixed 
on her retreating figure with such au expression of deadly 
hatred as filied me with horror, J soon OV : 
but she would not listen to reason, She was ‘certain, 
sho cried, ‘‘that her husband loyed the girl.” Sho 
The talo was 


ertook her, | 


| of the girl's home, 


Wah-Wah-Tay-See only condescended to PS her lips 


urchase her wares’; she would ‘ox { 
a Eee husband also!” peer ey And 
ere was a scene that night in tho drawing-room. 
Mrs. Payling asked her husband for tho knifo; ho maid 
that he had lost it in tho forest; and then sho flew into 
a fearful fit of passion. She produced the knife, and told 
the assembled guests where and with whom sho had 
found it, and was finally carried out in strong hysterics. 
Early the next morning it was known that the Indians 
had left the springs. The whole party were gono. My 
little basket was left at the hotel by a lad, who said 
Wah-Wah-Tay-Seo had sent it to the lady who had 
given her kind words. All remuneration was rejected, 
and he professed not to know where the tribe were. 
After the lapse of a week Mrs. Payling, who having 
made peace with her handsome husband was consequently 
in high good temper, proposed a picnic to Cherry Valley. 
T was too ill when the day arrived to accompany them, 
but some thirty or forty of the guests set out one brightly 
beautiful September morning, full of pleasant antici- 
pations, little guessing the terrible fate about to overtake 
one of their merry party. They left the hotel in capital 
spirits, Mrs. Payling looking absolutely radiant with 
pleasure as her lord assisted her to mount—for she rodo, 
and well too, a thing few American women are able to 
accomplish. The day seemed to drag heavily at home, 
our spirits were oppressed with an undefined sense of 
gloom. I felt a presentiment of sorrow, and before mid- 
night every individual at Sharon was horror-stricken 
by the intelligence that Mrs. Payling, who had left her 
party for the purpose of gathering some curious wild- 
flowers growing in ono of the dells of the valley, was 
discovered by Mr. Sampson and Clara Russell lying dead 
nn the ground, an /ndian arrow having pierced her 
rain, 


THE COLUMBINES. 


We were the fairies’ lanterns, 

And we hung in the dark, greon wood, 
To light in the moonless midnight 

The spot where their palace stood. 


Some of us swung o’er the portal, 
Hid in the rock so gray ; 

And some of us glanced where the little elves danced, 
And frolicked the night away. 


A red cap wore the cockerel, 
Their sentinel brave and true; 

And he sounded his horn for the morning dawn 
Till it rang the greenwood through, 


The door on its emerald hinges 
Then ope’d in the rocks so gray ; 

And in troops they glide from the sun to hide, 
Ere his beams ugh the woodland stray. 


There they rest from their night-long revel, 
On tho silver thistle-down ; 

And a pearly light from lilies white 
O’er their dreamy beds is thrown, 


They sleep through the dewy morning, 
And the noontide’s golden haze, 

Till the trumpets sound, by the night winds wound, 
And call for the dreaming fays. 


Then come with us little Henry, 
Ere the sun from the west is gone ; 

And you shall pick up more than one golden cup, 
Which the vs in the grass have thrown. 


Cups whence they drank the night dew, 
And glasses hid in the moss, 

Stained ruby red by the bright wino shed, 
When the elves their beakers toss. 


For a week and a day we shall watch you, 
In the bath’and on going to bed; 

And never a word from your lips must be heard, 
Which may not to the elves be said. 


And then you shall seo the regatta 
On the lily pond by the mill; 

Six wee pearly boats, with golden oars, 
Which the little folks “row with a will.” 


Was it really the elfin roundelay 
Of the Columbines plucked on tho hill; 

Or had Henry dreamed while the moonbeams streamed 
On the vaso by the window sill? 


Countsuir AnD Manniagr in tuz Busu.—Absurd and dis- 
gusting as some of their practices are, there are traits in the 
character of the Bushmen in these parts which are much to be 
admired. Degraded as they are in the scale of humanity, and 
even in the eyes of their superiors amongst the native races, 
their morals are in general far in advance of those that obtain 
among the more civilized Bechuanas. Although they have 
plurality of wives, which they also obtain by purchase, there is 
still love in all their murriages, and courtship among them is a 
very formal, and, in some respects, a rather punctilious affair. 
When a young Bushman falls in love, he sends his sister to ask 
permission to pay his addresses. With becoming modesty, the 
girl holds off in a playful, yet not scornful or repulsive manner, 
if she likes him, The young man next sends his sister with a 
spear, or some other trifling article, which she leaves at the door 
If this be not returned within the three or 
four days allowed for consideration, the Bushman takes it for 
granted that he is accepted, and gathering a number of his 
friends, he makes a grand hunt, generally killing an elephant 
or some other large animal, and bringing the whole of the flesh 
to his intended fathor-in-law. ‘Tho family now riot in the 
abundant supply, and having consumed. the flesh and enjoyed. 
themselves with dance and song, send an empty but clean bowl 
to the young man’s friends, who each put in their mite, either 
an axe or spear, some beads, or trinkets. After this the couple 
are proclaimed husband and wife, and the man. goes to live with 
his father-in-law for a couple of winters, killing game, and 
always laying the produce of the chase at his fect as a mark of 
respect, duty, and gratitude. For the father-in-law a young 
man always entertains a high regard, but after marriage he 
shuns his mother-in-law, never perhaps speaking to her agin 
for the whole of his life; and there scems to be a mutnal in- 
clination between them to avoid each othur. The same focling 
exists on the part of the bride towards her fauthor-in-law.— 
Travels in the Liderior of South Lfrice, 


THE RELIEF. 


Sometimes at night when on my bed, 
Wrapt round with sleep, I seem to hear 

In dreams the slow and measured tread 
OF soldiers drawing noar, 


Allround the night is hung with gloom: 
Tho murky air is chill and damp; 

And giim and dark the shadows loom 
About the sleeping camp. 


Nearer and nearer o'er the ground, 
Cloge, even step the soldiers keep ; 

Heard with a hollow, falling sound 
Distinctly in my sleep. 


They reach the tent wherein I Beem 
Once more, as oft of old, to lie ; 

And in the network of my dream 
With steady tramp go by. 


At last they near the sentry’s beat ; 
I hear his order sharply sound : 
“Walt!” and no more the marching feet 
Re-echo o'er the ground. 


Thear, or seem at least to hear, 

His challengo, uttered stern and brief— 
Tho answer, spoken low and clear, 

And know 'tis tho Relief, 


And, waking, find it but a dream, 
Born of tho cloud of battle past, 
Whose fringes brightened with tho gleam 
Of peace that dawned at last, 


Oh! hearts borne down by grief and care, 
Yearning and praying for the light, 
Watchful as anxious sentries, where 
You stand hung round with night; 


Who let no doubtful step come near 

Without tno challenge stern and brief; 
Who listen, but who never hear 

The tread of the Relief - 
Sooner or later it will fall, 

Through the thick darkness drawing nigh, 


And to your earnest challenge-call 
Shall angel lips reply! 


— duitation of Bapier Mache, 


A GOOD imitation of this beautiful but troublesome 
<4 work can be produced with far less trouble and ex- 
pense than by the usual rules observed in doing roal 
papier maché, 

Old fancy tables and chairs which aro too 
the parlour can be made to look equal to new articles ; 
and among tho refuse furniture to be found in the corners 
of garrots, lumbor rooms, and auction marts may often bo 
seen fine specimens of antiquo patterns, odd-looking and 
quaint, which will answer better for this purpose than 
anything which could be made to order, 

‘To prepare a fancy table of this description let the whole 
be well cleanod, and freed from greaso. Then rub the 
surface well, first with sand paper, and afterwards with 
uimice, until all the inequalities are smoothed down. 

veoxt mye the whole a coat of black paint, and when 
quite dry apply another of black: J apan' varnish, 

While these are drying you can prepare tho flowers, 
leaves, &o, Get.somo of the finest quality of English 
furniture chintz, such as hag bright-coloured flowers, 
birds, &c., printed upon it. Cut out the designs very 
carofully, leaving none of the groundwork visible. The 
bunches of flowers noed not be cut entirely in one pieco, 
but in detached sprays, as they can bo arranged after- 
ward to bettor advantago in that way. 

When the tablo is entirely dry, put on the flowers with 
thin gum arabic, distributing them according to your own 
idoas of beauty. If the top is round or oval, a wroath 
around it, with a design of birds or a bouquet in the 
contre, will look woll; if square, corner designs will be 
more tasteful, 

Tho remainder of the flowers can be arranged around 
the stem and fect of the tablo in the most satisfactory 
style, and when the flowors are all on a littlo gilding can 
90 applied; a few tendrils, moss-work, leaves, or general 
fancy touches, may be drawn with tho point of a camel’s- 

ur pencil, dipped in gold size. 

After the sizo has remained on for a few minutes, so as 
to be half dry, lay a sheet of gold leaf over the whole 
8PAce so occupied, using a gold tip for the purpose, The 
foil will readily adhere to the parts where the sizo has 
been applied, and the superfluous leat can be removed by 
rubbing or wiping gontly with a soft rag or chamois 
leather, If caro bo observed in doing this, the larger 
pieces can bo preserved and used for other places yet to bo 
touched. 

Jf at a loss for patterns in applying this part of the 
decorations, many good ideas can ‘fi gathered from the 
Chinese lacquered articles, waiters, &ec., that may be 
within reach. In some designs, small fish scales, in imita- 
tion of pearl, will have a very good effect, 

A pretty wreath may be produced by cutting ivy loaves 
of various sizes, and roLna pieces, to represent berries, 
out of tinsel or tin-foil ; the coloured varieties look the 
best. These may be fastened on to the table while the 
J open varnish is still sticky, and if pressed firmly down 
wil adhore very closely. 

Arrange them so as to form a wreath, and after the 
table is entirely dry trace a stem and tendrils with oil 

paints, using different shades of green, with a litile brown 
for the shading, ‘This will have a beautiful effect, 

When the whole design is completed, whether the 
chintz flowers or the tinsel leaves be used, finish the table 
with 2 coat of white varnish—oither Damar or Grecian 
will answer, 

uses of earthenware, 
wooden vases, plates, nue L 
Tanner, and Mouck the fine polish and artistic finish of 
the real papier maché and pearl work may be wanting, 
still the genoral offoect will be the same, and will fully ro- 
pay tho time and trouble exponded, 

Thore is unother way of adorning the surface of wooden 
att clos of furniture or ornament. ‘Lubles, shelyes, boxes, 


shabby for 


stone jars, and also turned 


career anne tenner nrnnne rng 


in and out amongst his fellows y 
’ aca vt 
&c., can be ornamented in thig | 


| ‘Lho most popular of the stories 


PAPER. 


&c., of white wood may be beautifully decorated with 
simple or elaborate designs so as closely to imitate the 
costly inlaying of rosewood or ebony. ; 3 

The article to be ornamented must bo of light-coloure 
wood, the whiter the better, and made perfectly smooth 
by being rubbed with fine sand paper and pumice powder, 
Then give the whole surface, or that portion which is to 
contain the pattern, an even coat of pure Damar varnish, 
and when dry rubit again with pumice powder, in order 
to smooth down the roughness brought out by the var- 
nishing. The outline pattern may now be drawn either 
with a fino lead pencil or by tho use of tracing paper. 

For a round tablo a beautiful design may be formed of 
ivy leaves of different sizes, arranged in a wreath with 
bunches of berries. Other designs, such as jasmine sprays 
or vine leaves, clusters of grapes and tendrils, are very 

retty and effective. 

y Ta trading the pattern great care must be taken not to 
let the pencil marks go within the outlines, as it will be 
difficult to crase them, and the effect will be marred by 
any falso marks or touches. When the whole pattern 1s 
distinctly traced upon the wood it will be ready for the 
Nee take fine black Japan varnish and a fine camel’s- 
hair or sable brush of medium size, but capable of being 
brought to a point when required. Apply the black care- 
fully, going round every part of the design without 
encroaching on the pattern, but filling up the little spaces, 
leaying the whole complete with the stems clearly traced 
and left in the white wood. When this part of the work 
is finished, the solid edges may be done with a larger 
brush for greater expedition, and filled up evenly with 
black, then left to dry entirely, ome 

In commencing the colouring, if it seem inclined to 
spread into the white portions another coat of the Damar 
varnish must be applied, and become thoroughly dry before 
proceeding with the black. One coat of the black varnish 
will givo it the appearance of rosewood ; but if intended 
to represent ebony another will be required, The veins 
of the leaves may be drawn with a finely-pointed black- 
lead pencil to look as graceful and as nearly like those in 
a natural leaf as possible. Now, when all is thoroughly 
dry, finish the whole with an even coat of the Damar 
varnish, and it will bo done, We havo soon black 
varnished tables ornamented vory prethily with yellow 
autumn leaves of small sizes, which, when grouped or 
formed into wreaths for round tables, or corner designs 
for square onos, and securely gummed on and varnished 
with this white Damar, look very well, a ies 

Yellow sprays of fern, well dried by pressing in books, 
are beautiful for this purpose. Common earthen vases or 
jars painted black, and then treated in this way with 
saat leayos, ferns, &c., aro very pretty and useful as 
receptacles for grasses, scrap Jars, or flower pots. 


Our Commow Ferns, 


THE BRAKE, 


) ess beauty and exquisite grace which form 
Ae an digcnat features in tho fern tribo aro sufficient 
to win admiration from the most indifferent. beholder of 
Nature’s works. ‘hero aro no objects in botany more 
lovely in themselves, more varied jin thoir species and 
singular in their manner of roproduction than these 
PiWithout attempting to. criticise the potent claims for 
notice of our exotic ferns, those to be found in our own 
‘ soa-girt isle” aro sufficient to. form ample study for a 
thoughtful mind. Geologists toll us that over a hundred 
species of ferns have been discovered which were 
arborescent in England in bygone eras, clearly proving 
the difference of climate existing then, as no treo ferns 

in Britain now. 

Ba raost because most common, amongst our British 
Cryptogamia stands the ‘ Brake fern,” or the “ Bracken 
of Scotland, known also as tho “Eagle fern” (Pteris 
Aquilina). It is the largest and coarsest of our native 
species, but though it often grows to the height of five or 
six feet, with a strong woody stem and spreading fronds 
of gigantic size, it 18 ever a light and graceful object, and 
the: more it is observed the more beautiful it appears. 
Who has not noticed the odd-looking crumpled balls in 
their undovoloped stage froin which the youthful frond 
emerges clothed in the Brig htogt Spring-green? Ere long 
they become darker and thicker in substance, till finally 
they assume the dusky greon which distinguishes them in 
the lator months of tho year, 

During the summer timo the sh 
broad fronds is a favourite resort of ¢ 
are so generally kept in parks and 
even now as I write a similar spot 
memory, 

‘Where in many a fold grotesque and old 
wineth the hawthorn tree, : 


And ’neath the shade of lordly elms, gigantic oaks and 
spreading chestnuts, the graceful fawn leaps with eager 
bound from tho covert of the fern on the sound of 
approaching footsteps. Often as a child I havo stolen on 
tiptoe and gently lifted the leafy awning in hopes of 
catching a deer asleep! and once I remember being 
terribly frightened on finding that I actually had disturbed 
a fine stag, who startled out of hig usual timidity sprung 
tohis feet and boldly confronted me, Instinctively Tran for 
dear lifo, and I have no doubt my torrified enemy did the 
samo, for I do not remember being pursued, 

The charm of legendary loro is also to be met with in 
the Kagle fern, for an ancient tala assures us that the 
finder of its seod has power to become invisible, and like 
the owner of the famous cap of nursery celebrity may pass 
5 nalaart nseon and unheard. 

Jome seck with mo oj 

U ges the Hank oF deat ce 
For he who finds shal] fc» 1; 

Become fitisihiaee for his meed 


Children amuso themselves by entting opon the roots, 
and discovering various fantastical désigns figurod therein. 


THE LADY’S OWN 
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thus derived is the asser- | 
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Avavusr 22, 1868. 
os Serres 


n found perfectly 


tion that a minute oak tree may bo ofte 
. erous 
ott Bigot that King Charles I. one boas from 
shelter amongst a mass of brake fern w “ nd ving spar 
Sedgemoor, but that the glitter of his earit hiding-placo 
ling amongst the dingy toliage betraye ¢ their morcy: 
to his zealous pursuers and placed him at tie ae dicinal 
The Kentish matrons have great faith acs Je from 3 
qualities of this plant; a beverage being in gome cot 
which is said to possess infallible Powe employed i 
plaints ; but I never heard of its being t Ae aware of its 
iy own county (Habts); Iie ett d than affording 
being applied to any purpose more gant h it is better 
thatch for an humble dwelling, for W jadi excepting 
adapted than almost any of our native Pe titute for hay 
heath or broom. It forms an excellent ae ny a dry ‘and 
in packing coarse and heavy goods, an treots or markets 
wrinkled frond may be seen in our busy rene ane 
cast aside after having served this use. | the autumn 0 
hardy fern to greater advantage than i atéeb embank- 
last year. Driving along by the foot aha epreatll 
ment formed by railroad emergencies, A ae st charming 
luxuriant in their mature beauty forme araevee 
clothing for the rugged chalky bank, an ore: they lool 
plants so perfectly developed as these W Peoie't ropica 
more like the waving feathery masses Red myself by a 
plant, and it was not until I had satis be the common 
nearer view that I could believe them to seer 


brake fern. | 
a 
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Curiosities of Marriage Salvs, 
a ft er 

tury; a ’ 

q iddle of the seventeenth cen 6 
thie Hbfaee lates husband was empor ore isement 
his wife’a regulated amount of ead orien hips oF 
(‘‘to give his wife a sharp flogging Wir. | voniont 


cudgels ”). By Charles II.’s time 1t deka i glish con- 
to repeal so unnecessary a sanction. : pepe quite 
servative prejudice would not allow 1 Po bserves, ip 
dead letter; for, as Blackstone naive y ad of the ol 
lower rank of people, who were always Font privilege: 
common law, still claim and exert their ae oli gouss 
The Chinese, though probably the leas tho ince of 
is to say, the most materialistic, people or ty 
earth, are scrupulously attentive to a y: si 
stitions, or rather ccremonious Siero to fix upon 
Greeks and Italians of old, they are Leer et purpose tho 
fortunate day for their weddings. For atest to assure 
horoscope of both parties is anxiously con piuelt 
themselves that the planetary influences oF misfo 
tive births do not threaten any unforose activel: : 
This point ascortainod, preparations are aut thought. 
foot, often of long duration, and ak RE onsato 
as if by a present ostentatious display to cor - 
bride for her future obscurity. four; and that 3 
Yellow is the favourite national colou. he attendan 
the favourite bridal choice also ; wile ecu app 
female supporters, usually old maids a. : mus 
dressed in black. Covered with powder, Aes 
and other scents, the bride, after bebe closely : 
conveyed to her husband’s house lpaks not alwa 
sedan, which the ignorant lover alone re ihe 
with unmitigated satisfaction. Disgus artis 
sometimes chance, at his first inspection 
charms, not invariably realizing as 
drawn by his intermediatrix, 1f 15 said © 
rated husband is known to send away ait 
together with her indignant friends. + agmobiae froquer 
This catastrophe, it should bo added, 1 pare to provide 
occurrence, inasmuch as the friends ero) of the contrac’: 
against any such eventuality by the nee +P nsually 0° 
besides, the female agent, always emp re mh inspect! 
her business better, and is careful to rgb aot 
the intended in her bath. What also leet 
fusion is the practice of contrapang T sublunary 804 
principals in question appear upon th that the anUCPe 
while yet in embryo ; since it happens em he ne 
pair does not always make its Bppeers roman, 84.00% 
serves with us to mark a marrie( ark the Chin 
cropped hair worn in a peculiar fashion m 


Like the 


° ; WO. 
5 is an infantile aa ths of 
al : y marriec 
of eight or nine are frequently 0 jages ai0 & 
1 fourteen 


by,cur 
whic 


g of 
1 aw 


for the daughter. 
"Tho Roman legislators had eninStn Aca ve 
had not obtained a husband for his daug 


y= fi rears, anc 
she had reached twenty-five y hat aocoul have | ot 


as it 1s hele 


by 


ary 4qmony. , 
according to individual fitness sctanertart ‘hich : 
Hosiod advises thirty as the li feminine 7 Post 
should take a wife, and fifteen ative also deom meill 
yoriod. <A time of life which nate delaye memple 
a nitable? while Aristotle would h Koh 


. 


. sO Oo Y 
later, namely, to thirty-seven in the ca 
Bar. ——$—$— 


ay long; 

“TanovuaHovut the forest the ony ‘a ie 

There is ever a murmurous un pont 

Of falling waters and eee lee 008, 
Of whispering winds and i hak delight 
And birds that sing for geste to night: 
From night to morn, from mt dawning, 
Whether the day be dying 0? 


” 
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voht to MOF 

: “ya from ny ht 
From morning to night, ire 5 
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Pipers for Wadies ow Aratying wd 
Aaiuting. 


By Atrrep H. Watt. 
a 

PART VIII. 
nd Toaders haye not altogether forgotten mo* they 
8 subj Perhaps remember that my last remarks were on 
facts eioce of representing water. In addition to the 
quoted ay ointed out, the following considerations 
will m Mr, J. B. Pyne’s ‘* Letters on Landscapo’ 

« Wore useful to the student :— 
atmosph t 1s not involved in the same obscurity with 
appoara ®ro and colour, and the laws which regulate its 
are all noes may be soon learnt; and thoso appearances 
himeefye” Bly 80, with which’ the paintor has to busy 


‘ ts a * 
fect Ite threo principal states are perfect transparency, per- 


paroney, » and a state betweon the two—semi-trans- 


on 2' in tho first, it is capable of receiving porfect reflec- 

Hons, and incapable of Pemariie any ahsaeee 

and in the last itis capable of receiving perfect shadows, 
rs sppable of receiving any reflections. 

reflection the middlo state it is capable of receiving both 

rp 1ons and shadows, but neither of them perfect—that 
‘eT. f at half their natural force. : 

eel that to go through anumber of other intermediate 


sta 
wae be only to state that which is obvious, and 


Teflections 
im: ; 
ne an in one state. 


the pow 
ME an exact ratio, 


on i 
ct perfectly just proportions, 


lesg en t, to be perfectly clear, must be perfectly colour- 


°F 18 perfectly clear tn SFA h 

8 ‘ y clear, as it is perfoctly colourless whon 

nifused with chalk); and, ‘yateh some waters holding 
hg matter in solution, may be of an admirable 


cle 
their olen they are, notwithstanding, deprived of part of 


“pon th 
“Not so] 


or ]j y; 
TeiBht-coloured mud, presents some appearances quite 


tinct 
8tanceg from anything that may occur under any circum- 


Solution onl] 
ig littl, terunderthis laststato—tran sparentand coloured— 
Under ® if at all, affected by sunlight; whether it bo 
dong ‘ full blaze of light, or, on the contrary, under 
reci, Shadow, it continuos to reflect objects with tho same 
“ re a both cases. ae . 
tu at present speaking of water in a perfectly undis- 
0 "pail stato, for a sine ainistinple on its, surface would 
ceiving at once alter the case, and ronder_ it capable of 
turnpike Gar ows nearly as sharp and distinct as woulda 
ion ints of iny ther quo- 
ta nts of value may be found in yet another qu 
aa Which I extract at a paper published in ‘The 
“Te ate Amateur’s Magazine ” :— 
chalky perfectly opaque substance—such as a lump of 
Parent © taken and placed by the side of a semi-trans- 
Shadow be lump of white wax, for instance, and a 
tance 1,0 Projected from the same body at the same dis- 
qualitien both, this shadow will be of two very distinct 
on t cee on the chalk it will be strong and wel defined, 
at its Alas it will bo weak and transparent, particularly 
Parity 8s, where tho light is soon to enter. Now by a 
AX a ‘d Teasoning it will be seen that if you remove tho 
Parent. put in its stead somo substance still more trans- 
ko 4508 Will havo less shadow ; and if you continue to 
Parent ®xperiment with substances still more trans- 
Will ha: Until you come to pure glass or clear water, you 
defined 22,24adow at all, Here is the principle clearly 
6Ver gq’ V tether water or glass, or any other substanco 
at al] ‘gpertectly clear as to refuso to receive any shadow 
ey a suas not necessary to prove for the princi le’s sake ; 
Of go we the difference ‘of density merely may bo a causo 
fact aan slight degree of shadow, but practically the 
decidog qe Principle upon which it rests aro clear and 
Wait th, 2¢iples are the results of fixed laws—do not 
did, 48° ®PPlicd proof to establish their truth—if they 
4 m ero 18 no problem of Euclid which would be exempt 
« 4 © Decessity of such proof. 
light aqcr Poautiful illustration of the groat quantity of 
found i mitted or contained, as it were, in water, 18 to be 
Apri, ny What is called the blue grotto at tho island of 
Vellerg ear Naples, which has been seon by most tra- 
ig for: 8 grotto is a natural cavern of groat extent. 
gral (ict by an arch, or dome rather, which is an n- 
Ment aaah of the rock, It spans over from its attach- 
TMUch jr, he left to perhaps a hundred yards to tho right, 
his finn, (8° Way that a person may hold his loft hand, 
a ba at gether, and making a dome of the hollow . 
hi oro-fi losing his thumb upon the second joint. ¢ 
Tsemblog Hort, Lo Will leavo a small aperture, which 
fa tho little hole at which you enter, ens 
8 adi i small boat, ‘This is the only place at whic 
Aro wi ted directly, and this is so small, that when 
Star op Within, and look towards it, it looks only like a 
the og. iB uo light burning, Tho only illumination, of 
yoMes Sagres goes to its fall limits, ia by light, which 
hand topo ugh the water, If you fancy your hollowed 


_ Your in cPresent the roof of this cave, and the onds of 


n > y } . . . r 
surrounte *8 dipped to the second joint in water whisk 
wa your hand, leaying the hollow unoccupied, a0 

Vhen 7 
ree impression ther wed writing for the Lapy’s Own Paper, I was Sree 
on hs We attent) the regular established duties of my profession migh 
Claim, © lessons rede yet leave more than sufficient time for carry!0g 
sah nu my tins: WIYs but these duties have of late made increase 
©} hence the irregularity, for which I now apology. 
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that the sky gives light which enters under tho ends of 
them, you will have a good notion of the form of this 
natural curiosity. Thero is a space between the bottom 
of the sea and that part of the rock which dips down into 
it, and which is represented by the ends of your fingers, 
ot what extent I don’t know, but large enough to admit a 
sufficiency of light, which passes thence by means of the 
wator, and illuminates the cavern with a blue light of the 
most magical character. The little boat you are im does 
not appear to float upon a surface, but to be suspended in 
air: all above you is dark and obscure, and below it 
appears clear and bright ; and if you can discern nothing 
under you, it is that you appear to be lifted too high. 
Your hands, if you look at them, are dark and colourless ; 
and the face of the boatman, which you can distinguish 
plainly enough, is dark, lurid, and lighted up from below. 
The oars, a8 they dip into the water, do not appear to 
break the surface, but to strike against something which 
shivers, breaks, and crumbles into particles. Of course 
there is no glittering upon the drops, because there is no 
light brighter than the medium itself, nor any sparkling 
anywhere. When water is thrown up by the hands into 
dark recesses, it looks like sub-ignited brimstone, and 
falls on the surface in dark specks Fiko a solid substanco. 
There is commonly a little boy who attends, and who 
strips and dives for bits of coral, which he brings up from 
the bottom. His plunge into the blue medium is the 
most curious and startling thing imaginable. His form 
is distinctly seen, and resembles a silver image struggling 
and floating in air, and losing itself in distance. The 
action of the figuro is distinctly seen; but you So 
persuade yourself thatit is that of a swimmer, from t e 
unusual character of the medium, All this is the resu 4 
of shadow falling upon objects that will receive it, re 
upon that which will not, namely, the water. Tf shadow 
could be thrown upon water, its surface would, asa 1B as 
of necessity, have been dark, and thus the whole wou 
have become one undistinguishable mass of i eg 
just such as an artist would paint it who was unrest 
with a notion that water was shadowed in a way Similar 
to the objects of earth |” : 

In my next paper I shall proceed to treat of peeeeene 
in water, and to illustrate this subject shall require & tow 
diagrams, 
HEAVEN'S COINAGE. 


For a world of gold, 
In an iron age, 
Seek wo, and, behold! 
Lose our heritage. 
Love is man’s true gold, 
Truth its proper mould. 


This is current coin, 
Where is wealth untold, 

And no thieves purloin ; 
Heav'n’s eternal gold. 

God's impress it shows, 

And by spending grows 


He who lays up this, 
n an iron age, 
Can, where life is bliss, 
_ Claim his heritage; 
Rich enough to buy 


All Heav'n can supply. Paren SPENSER. 


A Goon Ipra.—There are clubs and benefit societies of all 


kinds, but we cannot fancy an institutio 
inition and ome good than a **good 
benefit of women. We may ascend higher 
and find the same evil provedling: Many poor goverment on 
servants are shockingly shod. It is just the weak pom sin eth 
dress which they can hide, and they invariably do it, wt teen 
lies at the foundation of their health and that of thett.? aU i 
and it should claim their first attention. We laug t i 1 
cluttering wooden sabots of the French and Sain ae 
classes, but in comparison with the flimsy, ill-ma ; Done taste 
ings our own poor indulgo in, they are more healthy endure] 
ing; but fashion, even with the very poor, is far more eo bhi 
we fear, than considerations of health or service slesaddre 
aaid enough to show that “bad boots” may be const Thine 
of those social evils of the day worthy of recognition. aap 
the wish of one of the best French Kings that every P ine 
should have a fowl in his pot. If wishes had the pow ol 
fulfilling themselves, it would be a good wish that SvRsy Poor 
woman had a sound pair of boots to her feet. If ane hal 
case there would ba far less disease, and half the dsp y 
doors in the town would be closed.—Cassell’s Magazine 
Croavet.—The game, at its best, is one played By, peo, ce 
players, each taking two balls. Next come games o ie oo 
playing one ball; and games of three, one taking oO ty 
Games of six take very long to play; and with six ba Ate e 
ground there are 80 many to help the striker that a i apa 
often of no consequence, as, with alittle management, t ts hi ny 
always be a spare ball at hand to make use of. Added M pag 
chanco of fluking with five balls to play at is large. 4°00 ihe 
games of six the science is reduced; and the intarest in athe 
game is decreased, owing to its greater length. AP Jelaged 
game, a8 o rule, should not last more than half an how one 
of eight are simply interminable ; and it is far better eae 
eight want to play, to have two games of four, 0M? at weak oe 
of the lawn, the starting peg for one set being the turning P 8 th 
the other, and vice versa, ‘Tho two acts interfere but a e Me 
each other; and having to wait a moment, now ae : a 
while one of the opposite set gets out of the way—the ¢ te ie . 
convenience—is far preferable to the insouciant game that fai . 
to amuse anybody, when eight persons join in it. We even g 
go far as to advise four at ono end, and two, each ven wo 
palls, at the other, in preforence to a six-game.—2A¢ Gentleman's 
Magazine. 


«Luxuntant and Beautiful Hair is the distinguishing badge 
of Youth.”—Mns. 8. A. Autmn’s Wontp’s Hare Restore to 
Dressina never fails to quickly restore Grey Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first apron a 
Leautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the ar 
Yt stops tho Hair from falling off. It prevents Date a 
promotes luxuriant growth; it causes the Hair to grow thick 
and strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil 
nor dye. In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.-~Mrs. 
g, A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum far exceeds an Pomade or Hair 
Oil, and is a most agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by 
most Chemists and Porfumers, Depot, 266, High Holborn, 


London. 


n that would do more | 
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Merton Fritrers.—Cut a melon into small piecos (remove 
the seeds and rind) soak them in brandy and sugar for half an 
hour ; then drain them well, dip each piece in good batter and 
ay them. Serve them with sugar sifted over.—7Zo Preserve 

elons like Ginger.-—Half a pound of ginger to one pound of 
melon ; scrape the ginger and save the scrapings ; pour a quart 
of boiling water on the ginger, let it stand two days. Scald 
the melon (with the scrapings of the ginger in the water) taking 
care not to make it too soft; cut it into small pieces resembling 
ginger, then preparo a syrup (half a pound of sugar to a pint of 
water), boil the ginger in it; when cold, put in the melon and 
set it over the fire for a short time, but do not let it boil ; let the 
syrup, with the ginger, be boiled every day for a fortnight, but 
not poured upon the melon till nearly cold. ‘Then make a rich 
syrup to keep it in. 

Anticuoke on VecetTante-Marrow Sovr.—A Seasonable 
Dish.—Peel and mash two pounds of Jerusalem artichokes, or, 
cut up and take out the pips of two medium-sized vegotable- 
marrows; put, whichever it is, into a saucepan with a largo 
onion and a small carrot, cut up; a teaspoonful of salt: a tea- 
spoonful of white sugar; a pieco of mace as big As @ Bixpenny- 
piece, and a pint and a half of water; boil till the vegetables 
are tender, then break them with a wooden spoon against the 
side of the saucepan; stir in a pint of milk; boil slowly for 
half-an-hour, then rub the whole through a fino hair sieve ; boil 
up and serve. 


To Purserve Apricots,—Timo, throe-quarters of an hour to 
boil the jam, Ono pound of apricots; half a pint of the juice of 
white currants; one pound and a quarter of loaf sugar. Stone 
and paro a pound of the finest apricots, put them into a pre- 
serving-pan, dusting somo double-refinod sugar ovor them. 
Have ready half a pint of tho juice of white currants preased 
out raw, and a pound and a quarter of loaf sugar, Boil them 
over a slow fire, with half the quantity of sugar, throwing in the 
other half twice during the time of boiling. ‘Take care not to 
break them in the skimming, and when they are done enough, 
put two or threo into a small glass. A Jittle moro boiling 
makes it jam. 

To Day Arnicots,—Tims, six «seven minutes. Tho weight 
of the fruit in white sugar. Puro and stone the apricots, they 
must not be over ripe, and place them in a deep dish in evon 
rows; pound and sift their weight in loaf-sugar, and strew it 
thickly over them. Let thom remain until the next day, thon 
put thom into « preserving-pan with the sugar, and set them 
over a moderate fire to become gradually heated, let them 
simmer for six or seven minutes, or until the apricots are quite 
tender. Tako them carefully out and let them stand in the 
syrup for two days, after which drain them on a sieve, and then 
spread them on dishes to thoroughly dry before storing them 
away. Keep them in a dry place. 

Lapy Hamuyn’s Fisu Savce.—T wo tablespoonfuls of mush- 
room ketchup, one of walnut pickle, a saltspoonful of cayenne 

epper, a small bit of horse-radish scraped, two or three spoons- 

ul of the liquor from boiling the fish, with the roe and liver 
bruised vory fine: put theso ingredients in a clean saucepan, 
when boiling add a pat of butter, about two ounces, rolled in 
flour, and half a grated nutmeg, 


Che Usetul Corner. 


Arnonisms ror Batigrs.—Tho committco of the Royal 
Humane Society have issued the following rules for tho guid- 
ance of bathers. They were framed by Dr, Christian and Dr. 
Sioveking. ‘These rules, which are sensible and practical, 
cannot be too extensively known: Avoid bathing within two 
hours after a meal, Avoid bathing when exhausted by fatigue 
or from any other cause. Avoid bathing when the body is 
cooling after porspiration ; but batho when the body is warm, 
provided no time is lost in getting into the water. Avoid re- 
maining too long in the water. Leave tho water immediately 
there is the slightest feeling of chilliness. Avoid bathing alto- 
gether in the open air if, after having been a short time in. tho 
water, there is a sense of chilliness with numbness of the hands 
and feet. The vigorous and strong may batho early in the 
morning on an empty stomach, ‘The young, and those that are 
weak, had better batho three hours after a meal. Tho best 
time for such is from two to three hours after breakfast. ‘Thoso 
who aro subject to attacks of giddiness and faintnoss, and thoso 
who suffer from palpitation and other senso of discomfort at tho 
heart, should not bathe without first consulting their medical - 
adviser, 

To Picky Nasruntivms.—Very frequently nasturtiums are 
merely thrown into seasoned vinegar; thoy should be gathorod 
when it is sunshiny weather. Although this method answers 
tolerably well, it ia preferable to put the freshly-picked nastur- 
tiums into a strong brine of salt and water, and let them romain 
in this till they grow somewhat soft ; then placo them ina good 
deal of strong vinegar, and they will keep for years. 


Gruen Apricots To Presrrve.—Lay at the bottom of your 
an vine or apricot leaves, then fruit, and so on, in alternate 
ayers, till full, the upper layer boing thick with leaves, Then 

fill tho pan with spring water, and cover down, so that no steam 
may escape. Set tho pan at a distance fiom the fire, and lot 
the fruit remain for four or five hours, till it is soft but not 
cracked. Drain the fruit and make a thin syrup of sugar, using 
some of the water in which tho fruit has been. When both are 
cold put the apricota into a pan, and the syrup with them, and 
keep the pan at a proper distance from the fire, till the fruit 
greens, but on no account let it boil or crack. Put it by very 
carefully with the syrup for two or three days; then pour off 
ag much syrup as is necessary, and boil with more sugar to make 
a rich syrup, and put a little sliced ginger into it. Whon cold 
pour this thick syrup over the fruit, first draining from it the 
thinner liquid, which neod not be wasted, as it may be kept to 
sweeten pies. A very delicious, fine flavoured pudding can 
be made of these green apricots, but they are better in tarts, 


Arnicor Curesr.—Weigh an equal quantity of pared fruit 
and sugar, wet tho latter a little, and boil quickly, or tho colour 
of the fruit will be spoiled. Blanch the kernels, and add to jit. 
Twenty or thirty minutes will be sufficient for boiling. Put 
in small cups or moulds, half filled. 

Tue Pumosopuy or Pre-Jurce.—In reply to # A Lady who 
atudics Domestic Science,’ I would say that “ tastes differ,” 
and that, in my opinion (as an old fruit-grower who likes his 
produce served up at table with proper, flavour), sugar quite 
spoils fruit whon cooked with if in a pie. The science of the 
question I do not care to discuss; I only know that, to mysclf 
and many others, sugar added at the timo of eating the pie is 
fur preferable, as preserving the freshness and flavour of the 
fruit, while cooked sugar imparts a stale or faded taste, by no 
means agrecable,—Joszrx KR, W. Hanpina, New Cross, July 
10th, 1868, 
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German, Qnerian Lobenrabing. 


(Leipsio Correspondence—Boston Gazette.) 
Pine” “Satis 


H! you American lovers, rejoicing in your secret 
walks, your lonely rides, your escorts from evening 
tayer mootings, those well-established rendezvous for 
lovers ; you who can indulge in secret sighs, billets-doux, 
and poetry, little do you realize the inconyonience with 
which a modern German courtship is carried on. There 
aro no secret interviews and smuggled letters to inspire 
the heart of an amorous German, If ho has anything to 
say ho says it before anybody and everybody who happens 
to bo in the room. Ifhe calls upon the mistress of his 
affection, he beholds her quictly knitting a stocking in tho 
midst of the family circle; and with all this array of 
spectators must he unbosom his heart and woo his bride, 
unbosoming his heart, I don’t mean proposing, 
Unleds he can watch a second behind a door in a ballroom, 
or clude for an instant the watchful care of the young 
lady’s guardians, that: momentous question, ‘Will you 
havo me?” and its delicious answer, ‘* Yes, dearest,” 
will never be whispored betweon them at all. He must 
go to paterfamilias, or some married friend whose affections 
are doubtless as withored as her features, and make them 
the mediators. When all is arranged, tho engagement 
announced, and the romance entirely over, then he can 
-8e6 the lady alone, take her occasionally to the theatre 
(whon ho wishes to do this bofore the engagement ho must 
invito also. the mother or the aforementioned withered 
relation) and indulgo in a walk once a week, This extreme 
reserve seems at first glance the more unnatural, from the 
fact that Germans aro essentially a romantic and pootical 
people, Their literature, their love of music and worship 
of‘art show this, no less than the mistaken and romantic 
attempts at chivalry among tho students, and the tender- 
ness and kindness one meets with everywhore; their 
politeness, rough though it sometimes is, and tho interest, 
almost curiosity, which is taken in your affairs. But 
Sona Joye to look beyond mero flirtation and love- 
making, 

They are usuall oor, and must chooso a wife, as the 
Vicar of Wakefield did, “for wear.’ A flashy, brilliant 
girl, who lack the usual domestica instruction, would 
never do for them, and a lady who should throw off hor 
roserve and openly accopt the attentions of gentlemen, 
would, if she succeeded in keeping her character, never 
win a husband. German men are not easily caught by 
appearances. There aro some sad storios connected with 

erman engagements, owing to tho excessive poverty of 
the men, and the necessity for almost every ono to work 
his way from tho bottom of the ladder. Frau Dr. 8, told 
mo with tears in her eyes of an elderly lady living near 
her who has been engagod fifty years. At no time has 
hor lover earned enough to marry upon, and now both aro 
grey-haired, and approaching the graye, and though 
their hopos of marriage in life are over, they keep their 
vows sacred for another world. Thero aro many such 
cases, doubtless, where a wholo lifetimo is one continuad 
struggle betwoon hope and despair, a struggle only ending 
with death. Tho struggle is not always on tho part of 
the bridegrooms, for there is a custom here appalling to a 
man with several daughtors and a small income, In 
Amorica, if a lady consents to deliver up her own precious 
self, the sacrifico is considered by the enraptured lover 
quito sufficient ; but hore tho lady must bring ag a dowry 
all tho furnituro, linen, and household utensils ; in fact, 
everything necessary to housekeeping, The absolute dis- 
may of an honest German, with eight charming dau ghters 
and five hundred thalors income, can be conceived where 
such a custom is in yoguo, Perhaps this is one reason 
why the mothers do not spond their lives liko the English 
dowagors, in constant endeavours to knock their daughters 
off to the lowest biddor (I fear that ** lowest bidder ” will 
not be understood by tho speculative Yankees)—I mean 
to the man who will tako tho smallest amount of money 
with thom, for Englishmon seldom think of making the 
incumbrance of a wife without the jointuroe, ; 


Se 


68 will be 
persons ; and even the robust will ty 


a bath of fifteen: or twenty minutes 
maining in the water, as some do, for th 
hour. ‘There are 


bathing agrees with the individual, and 
real benefit, 


It is 
n or glow comes on whilst 
friction to produce it), or at latest, 
& beach afterwards. Tf reaction of 
stently absent after two or threo attempts, 
in the open sea should be given up, and exchanged 
for a warm. or tepid salt-water bath at home, or at the baths 
uxnally. found at seaside places. An inerease in the appetite, 
with a desire for exertion, soon follow when bathing agrees, 
‘a'though for the first. few days there may be some degreo of 
Junguor and inertia,—Gentlentan’s Magazine. 


esr tetera sentence epee 


“Cu NtirMen,—Tho benefits I havo received from its. use, 
fogether with the hope that. it may be equally beneficial to 
others, induces me to pen a word in praise of your Pain Killer. 
My experionce of it has omiviAded me that for diarrhca, 
dysentery, &o., there is no better remedy, I am confident that, 
through the blessing of God, it saved me from cholera durin 
the summer of 1848, Constantly travelling amid heat and dust, 
. the toil, change of diet, and continued exposurs to an infected 

‘lmosphero, predispored my system to disease, and subjected 
meo.to repeated and painful attacks of diarrhowa. But in overy 
instance J found the Pain Killer a rovercign remedy, ono tea- 
epoonful boing ofsen sufficient to dispol sho disease, and that 


generally in & fow hours,—Reay, YD. Tp, Taynor, Jun,”—Sold 
every where, 


' looking in 


High Hite und General Gossiy, 


RMAN paper, the Gartenlaube, gives an account of 
donee Stare? between Quoen Victoria and Alfred 
Tonnyson, during which a warm discussion took place as 
to the spirit, aim, and character of noch Arden, It is 
long, but it may bo quoted. It should be premised that 
the Quoen and poet aro walking along together in the 
Isle of Wight :-—At last a bundle of faggots obstructing 
the pathway arrested their progress, A light-haired, 
blue-eyed girl of ten or twolve years was standing beside 
it. Tennyson assisted tho little girl in binding and 
shouldering her bundle of faggots, The Queen asked her 
name—it was Anna—and gave her a piece of money, and 
the happy irl went slowly on her way,  ‘* A sweet-faced 
child,’ aid the Queen, gazing after her, as she was 
tottering along with her heavy burden ; and then, as if 
to lead the poet back to tho subject of their previous con- 
versation, she added, musingly, ‘‘ It is about thus that I 
think your Anna Lee must haye looked—I mean at the 
time when she was the playmate of Enoch and Philip, 
and, to reconcile them. in their boyish quarrels, promised 
them both to become their little wife.” “A painter really 
might use that little girl as a model for that purpose, your 
Majesty,” replied Tennyson. He had stood still, in order 
to allow the Queen to pass a puddle of rain water, and the 
august lady, calling to mind a beautiful passage in 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” on seeing the ripple 
on the surface of the paces recited the lines. ‘‘ But 
that inscription is Enoch, is it not?” asked the Queen, 

assing at the epitaph on one of the moss- 
grown Laie nteniee: and then answering herself, ‘Suro 
enough itis Enoch! It is strango how important somo- 
thing which we formerly regarded with utter indifferenco 
suddenly appears to us! ‘hus, for instance, this namo, 
which I haye so often read on these stones among so many 
others from the Old Testament during my excursion on 
the island.” And then looking around, she added, ‘‘ It 
is a pity that your Philip had not likewise a namesake 
here; people would not be long in believing that the two 
heroes of your poom are buried here, and they would, 
maybe, lay the scone of your whole poem in the shade of 
these walnut trees. But tell me, Mr. Tennyson, what 
have you to reply to all those objections which I men- 
tioned to you before?” ‘* Very little, your Majesty. 
“What?” ‘T should be sorry, your Majesty, if the 
little girl yonder had to bear tho stain of illegitimate 
descent.” ‘What little girl?” ‘Tho little girl disap- 


ing just now behind the hawthorn hedge, your | 
Majesty aTenuedl tho child carrying the bundle of faggots. 


** And what has that girl to do with your poem?” ‘A 


t deal, for if the Bishop of N. had had his way, little | 
Sines yonder sould bo considered a child born in illicit — 


edlock.” The Queen had stood still. 
ae to say, Mr. Tennyson,” she replied, ‘ that on our 
little island here an Hae rete 
Enoch Arden has rea appene 
was silent for a icra ds aie continued, ‘‘ Oh, I know you 
do not like to answer such questions, But tell mo, now, 
did Enoch Ardon live hore? And is he perhaps. hat 
buried underneath that tombstone?” ‘Your Majesty, 
said Tennyson, ‘‘ there occur among tho lowly ia poor 
many traits of heroism, for which historians might envy 
the quiet observer of the people, Happy ho who can 
contemplate and comprehend such traits with on un- 
biassed mind; happy ho who is enabled to relate hein 22 
his poane without spas Alene pup) Oster atey vo 

; oye all he of whom poe U 

‘alsa : Hay score disseminates heayenly seed. a 
Queen had walked across the lawn to the tombstone, an 
laid her hand on its moss-grown edge. She stood there a 
long while in silence, her eyes fixed on the spot where 
Enoch had found his last resting-place. At longth she 
drew herself up, and, turning to go home, said, ee 
bless him! Ho did right after all.”’—A right romantic 
story. But how did the writer in the Gartenlaube got 
hold of tho facts? Who told him thatthe Queen ‘‘ drew 
herself up, and said, ‘ God bless him!’” Was ho there 
to see and hear? Did Tennyson supply the narrative ? 
If so, did so great a man as the Laureate dodge and watch 
the Queen after sho had left him? Or did the Queen 
herself contribute this beautiful little bit of autobiography 
to the German papor ? Alas! alas! we are compelled to 
admit that, however pretty it may bo, tho talo is fiction, 
and not history. 


, y sky and continual rain prected tho great 
seta eaciien Nea tho 15th of Aria when all France 
is called upon to rejoice over the fact of the throne being 
occupied by Napoleon ITT., ‘ par la grace de Dieu. et la 
volonté nationale, _Empereur des F rangais,” It is the 
custom for the fashionable world not to remain in Paris 
on the 15th of August. The people’s national holiday is 
for the people only, and this year was no exception to the 
rule, ‘The street decorations are less varied than thoy 
used to be, ‘The municipality have adopted, for example, 
a uniform style of illuminations ; festoons of ground 
white glass globes hang from polo to pole along the 
avenues of the Tuileries and the Champs Elysees ; in fact, 
in all public places. | Permanent 84s fittings supply the 
globes, By this system the illuminations cost the city 
less than when every year produced a new design. ‘The 
effect of these festoons of largo pearls ig exceedingly ele- 
gant and gay, especially as they aro interspersed with 
Venetian masts bearing long coloured streamers and 
shields illustrated by the imperial letters N.andE. The 
cost of this fete would surprise a London corporation, The 
city gives 200,000. (£8,000); the State, 200,000fr. 
(£8,000.) ‘The Emperor this year has added £2,000 
more; and, as usual, 80,000fr, or £3,200, aro given away 
to the poor. Thus the fee costs £21 999, 


A curtous incident is recorded in connection with the 
recent fire in the Borough, A Person named Wood, 
residing in one of the cottages adjoining the hospital, and 
ho himself employed there, apprehensive lest his dwelline 
should be destroyed, hastened to remove hig wife. The 


latter had boon confined about four months, and had tho 


‘“You do not | 


you related in your | 
And as Tennyson | 


Avavst 22, 1868. 


$ ad 
child in ‘wi W. bject to fits, and, 
hild bed with her. She was su 
thrown the excitement of the scone, she went into one 


tting 
on the spot. They hastened to carry a8 ov Tay 
in the hurry all about the unfortunate ods 


ig , who was assisting. to remove re 
piety adeths bed and bedclothes ant eae ee 
remove them toa place of security across ELosl Lay 
transit he dropped the baby, and he says dort rs neve 
something white yet he did not stop to orne De ae ad 
dreaming. that it was a child. Someu ait Seek 
before it was picked up and identified, bu 
was found to be unhurt and asleep. i Gee 


PEDLAR named Truscher has just bee ihe father 
doi the murder of his eldest son, aged cask ante fe young 
had for some time past borne ill-will sc ef his mother 
man, because the latter always took the pa y eho husbaD 
in disputes which frequently arose veddyle tied at tho 
and wife. A parricide named Young Wi cn Tascher; » 
beginning of May last in the same dete hard labour 
hearing that the man was only condemne ea 

for life, exclaimed, ‘‘ I shall have as a re sat 
days.” Ho had already frequently mena ee ‘whilo 
a fresh quarrel haying arisen a few ay pazor 20T08S 
family were travelling to Munster, he peeylt flight. The 
the throat of the deceased, and then ae > andiiand the 
young man died the next day from rat? ee vinond with 
father, being brought to trial, has had his Pr sentenced +0 
respect to his sentence verified, as he was 80 
imprisonment for life with hard labour. 1, 


. ; coun 

Tue Memorial of St. Etienne aa Ncrarih ake sud : 
the fall of a house, 87, Rue de Lyon, but without 
came down some days back in that Mahia rece res 
causing any loss of life. The saben! ie Ww towards 
high, each of which was occupied by @ 4 ‘ch had 00 
ten at night the side wall facing the eas h way, ad 
support from any adjoining house, peveeG 8 all kinds 
beams and rafters with floors and Hae re ibablo mass 
fell with a loud crash, and formed an inde ifo, wht 
of confusion. A man named Bussiere Hed at tho tm08 
occupied the upper floor, were asleep ae ad ture, 
and were precipitated below amidst ae a ‘Ad 
and all kinds of débris, <A large lead 
the weight of the upper beams, and a ate 
of that portion of the tenement to. Or only s0m0- 
Bussiére nor his wife was seriously ar baa found uD- , 
what bruised. A child of eight mont a vital | 
hurt and still asleep in its cradle in an 6 xcavation was 
in the adjoining space of ground. et sa pore 6 
the cause of the catastrophe, as it ee fal 
undermined the wall of the house whic trib ti 

THE following curious little poem, rf con , j 
San Francisco Times, from the pen of rs, 47. Tho roadet 
is surely worthy of notice in our hia te somo one ° 
will notice that each line is a teste re riba 
the standard authors of England and he h volu: 
the result of a year’s laborious search & ots of th pas 
minous writings of thirty-eight leading a = to it 
and present. Tho numbor of each line rele 
below. 


an 


LIFE, 


? 
1.—Why all this toil for triumphs of on hour 
2.—Life’s a short summer, man a flower. ne 
3.—By turns we catch the vital breath ae 
4,—The cradle and the tomb, alas! 80 1g 


5.—To be, is better far than not to be, aes 
6.—Though all man’s life may seem a trage ys 


‘ iefa are 
7.—But light cares speak when mighty ine 
8.—The bottom is but shallow whence ae. 
9.—Your fate is but the common scenery ) 

10.—Unmingled joys here to no man 

11.—Nature to each allots his proper 2 es f 

12,—Fortune makes folly her peculiar 

13.—Custom does often reason overran ei ; 

14,—And throw a cruel sunshine on @ ++ to Hoaveli 
15,—Live well; how long or short, aia forgived: 
16.—They who forgive most shall be m «goo its £800 

17.— Sin may be clasped so close that we erate % 

18,—Vile intercourse where virtue has son 

19,-Then keep each passion downy oor aa 

20.—Thou pendulum betwixt a sme pare 

21.—Her sensual snares, let faithless Peay 

22,.— With craft and skill, to ruin an 7 

23.—Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to 0 

24.—We masters grow of all that we de i; ida 

25.—0, then, I renounce that impious sel tr in. 

26.—Riches have wings, and grandeur na 

27.—Think not ambition wise because ia 
28,.—-T'ho paths of glory lead but to : ieee 
29.—What is ambition ?—'tis glorious Ti 

30.—Only destructive to the brave an@ § n? 

31,—What's all the gaudy glitter of a of down. 

32,—The way to bliss lies not on beds tions tell ; 
: ue 

Ni art lifo wel 

ur God your 

¢ compre 


dumb, 


ve, 


33.— How long we live, not years bu 
$4,—That man lives twice who lives 
35,—Make, then, while yet you mys be 
36,— Whom Christians worship, ye 
37.—The trust that’s given gua) aie we mitts 
38.—-For, live we how we can, ye 


frien ’ 


ots 


33, Wate yakospoue 


or, 
mene en 


F ° “Fy Jum ro n gis 

Parents neglecting their chile maintaining for # 
months’ imprisonment, and a husban¢ Lhe dem 

can be sent to prison by two justices although the I 

poor rate may be made on the premise 
not reside on the premises or in the } 


_Avavsr 29, 1868, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


dee Books, 


Ecsite pssare 
A HOME LIBRARY.* 


ie Messrs. GroomsripcE have done well, we think, 
Werke cf ie. out this handsome uniform edition of the 
8S Oo the g. ted lady whose portrait we print in our 


re g 1 
Present number. Few writers havo surpassed Miss 


cut 9 are inclined to think, in tenderness of thought and 
ae Revue for the domestic relations, and power 
Wo ae © the youthful mind and educate the heart. If 
it is Yo any fault to find with this edition of her works, 
8c in reference to the illustrations only, which are 
ied eney of the text. 

Ome influence,” is a story of considerable interest 
designed 6 illustrate the powerval, permeating, if silent 
ma hnobtrusive influence, of a judicious and loving 

oir oh over her children, vastly dissimilar as may be 
gard to aracters, Tho author’s aim in the story, with re- 
Often: religion, as she herself explains, isto incite a train 
© Beate and loving thoughts towards God and man, 
tg tally towards those with whom He has linked us in 
magia ous ties of parent and child, brothor and sistor, 
to a pad pupil; while the general design of the book, is 

, sist in the “education of the heart,” the author 


aaular in the delineation of female character, and fewer - 
di 


belioving that of infinitely Rave importance than the © 
”? 


hey rptedgehee of the mind,” the bright awakening of 
6 atter depending far more on the happy influences of 
panied he than is often supposed. ‘This story is accom- 
cm y_ brief memoir of the author. 
Thfiu e Mother’s Recompense,” a sequel to 4 Home 
the foun’ shows how the homo education depicted in 
Tho hoe work bore fruit in a rich harvest of blessings. 
effect: ome influences” are now represented by their 
ate and the vast eee and moulding power of 
in the te llove is exemplified. It is just tho work to placo 
6 rei ands of any young mother, setting forth as it does 
bet ponsibilities of the maternal relationship and the 
Otis Towards that may be found in the conscientious and 
eve 8 fulfilment, alike insunshine and storm, of a mother’s 
ao ey duties. This volume contains the portrait of 
see from which we have made our transcript. 
portrait, omen of Israel,” si aaa pen and ink 
Hee be from the Scriptures and Jewish history, illustra- 
0 of the past history, present duties, and future destiny 
i ne ebrew females, as based on the word of God, is a 
CoRsf; ae ambitious work, and one requiring for its suc- 
charit; Performance, not merely a love for the ‘ tender 
Spirit tes of domestic life, and a kindly appreciative 
inset eet Considerable historical research, a shrewd 
to 4. into character, and the power, while descending 
surfac. minutiz of daily experience, to look below the 
fow a and grasp the events of a life as a whole. Vory 
but Wee indeed are qualified for such a task as this, 
Toadg face Aguilar is undoubtedly one of them. ‘The 
ig inf, May not agreo with her religious teaching, which 
Maid wenced by her birth and training as a Hebrow 
charity’ yet he cannot but admire the candour and 
of th y that marks her sketches. Sho divides the history 
the rae omen of Israel into seven poriods, extending from 
Eve Re Period embracing the wives of the patriarchs, 
Period aoe Rebecca, Leah, and Rachel, to the seventh 
48 inf; treating of Women of Israel in tho prosont timo, 
Agno cod by the history of the past. Tho following 
comme though written by a Jewess, might surely be 
Tite ended to the earnest attention of many Christian 
'8 of the present day :— 


To de ( ON BIBLE STUDY. : 
8 mie the Bible for its commentators ; never to peruse its 
of itself j ‘out notes of explanation; to regard it aaa work which 
injudicig:  ncoMPrehensible ; is, indeed, a practice as hurtful as 
Written y'3 ent as a message of love to our own souls, as 
God to aud addressed, not to nations alone, but as the voice of 
WURU Hy rs Wviduals—whispering to each of us that which we 
This acoc’, {us it is we should first regard and venerate it. 
Consoli Complished, works tending to elucidate its glorious and 
8 We hg truths, to make manifest its simple lessons of character, 
Diting 11° Precept; to bring yet closer to the youthful and as- 
tendorn Sart, the poetry, the beauty, the eloquence, the appealing 
®88 of its sacre pages, may prove of essential service. 


hat Precisel tice aims to do 

&n cisely what the work under notice ai ‘ 
fat eoush its usefulness must be circumscribed from the 
Of Jos 8 Ignoring tho great contral truths of the religion 
ay Bie 80 dear to all true Christians, yot adult readers 
pa Sia many a pleasant and profitable hour over its 


grown Woman's Friendship” wo meot the author on safo 
A tho Vou. It was as a painter of tho virtues which 
the = Peculiar charm of woman, and as an educator of 
artists that Grace Aguilar proved herself the true 
engagi ‘nd in this work we and all the charms of her 
and navel tyle in their pristine vigour. Cynical essayists 
9 make, sts of tho sensational school are only too wont 
of thoir i butt of women’s friendship, and talk gubly 
Pecialy sebrce, their changeableness, and s0 forth, es- 

Y if they como under tho category of the much 


Sued * oq maids”? :— 


Men havo many faults, 
oor women havo but two ; 
here’s nothing right they say, 
But q And nothing right they do. : 
thing mee Aguilar shows us in this story how beautiful a 
ane friendship sometimes is: ‘ The world sees 
Thay inf 8°? of lifo; it knows not what little things 
shi ho ee and guide, and how much female friond- 
Visible eneral so scorned and scoffed at—may bo tho 
~-—__ Means of strengthening in virtue, comforting 1 


~ 
UMORTIP OE Te rein 


% 
ly ———— “hae 
Grace, 2! Influence « ry, BY 
E ; we: a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. , 
8nd Song WEAR, New situsteaped eiftion. London ; Groombridge 
2.5 rg Lop toster-row. 
eer na publica ccompense * @ Sequel to Home Influence. Same 
- Womacn th of Asraeh. 2 vols. Do. Do. pod 
* Lhe Vata jp enaship : a Story of Domestic Life. Do. Do. 
Aeon th eshte, a 44 De” the Martyr. A Story of Spain in the 
7 Hon Uav8 of Bruce + sh Hi 
" ee: a Store Scott story. Do. 
€ Scenes and Heart Bude De De nee 


sorrow, and, without onco interfering with any nearer , 


or dearer tie, may heighten inexprossibly the happiness 
and well-doing of onch.” She exhibits a true artist's 
insight, too, when in speaking of the choice of friends she 
points out “The mystery of sympathy, that curious power 
which links us with kindred minds, which bids us feel, 
long before tho lights and shadows of character can bo 
distinguished, that we havo met with the rich blessing of 
a heart which can understand us, and on which our own 
may lean.” ‘The two following extracts may be left to 
tell their own important tale: 


HOW TO CHOOSE A FRIEND. 
* Beware, dear Florence; I fear this pint Nor igueliraaeny 
end in disappointment, fully as I can sympathise 1 a 
happiness,’’ was the warning address of Mrs. Leslie to an ani- 
mated girl, who, on the receipt of a note and its rapid perusal, 
banda towards her mother with an exclamation of irro- 
ressible joy. 
Wie Disappointment, dearest mother! How can that be?” was 
her eager reply. 


“ Because friendship, even more than love, demands equality 


of station. Friends cannot be to each other what they ought 
to be, if the rank of one party be among the nobles of the land, 
that of the other lowly as your own.” | 

* * * * 


* we * 
“T cannot be to you all I wish, my warm hearted girl, or all | 


our fancy pictures me,” replied Mrs Leslie, with difficulty sup- 
y teat ei tion vane obahined as I am, almost continually, to a 
sofa or bed; often incapacitated from the smallest righ Aa even 
from hearing the gay laughter of my children ; my 50 are 
are aggravated by the painful thought, that now he carts 
female companionship and sympathy more than ever, fe 
give them. A few years ago you were still a child, an hE 
natural light-heartedness bore you up against all that mig L 
seom melancholy in your home. But within the last year 
have observed that my sufferings have too often infecte you 
with more sadness than they inflict upon me; and conbintis y 
to watch rah me, and to bear with me, and think for me, 
this is no task for you, my Florence. j 

“Tt is so precious arene in its sorrow, that I would not resign 
it for anyihing that other friends might offer, neapey a tf : 
It is only the last two years I have been conscious 0 ‘ ee 
to you, and all you endure, and all the trouble and 6a pork ny 
wilfulness must often have occasioned you. And ifI eadely te 
more ena Seed igh qe it is because I have only n 
begun to think and feel, ; 

And for that very reason, my child, I have ene you - 
find some friend, whose affection and personal character m i 
sometimes give you more cheerful matters of mueitationy an ab 
happy change of scone. You are only too prone ao - rene 
feel, and might become morbidly sensitive before eithe 0, US 
had imagined the danger. I know, too, that eyes Bh Ase 
when the young require more then theit natural rela ip Retr 
to respect and love; they fancy it no credit to be lov y 
in their domestic circle ; they need an interchan sation 
and pursuit, and all their innocent recreations an iad ath 
acquire double zest from being shared by another. hal see 
is the magic charm of lifo; and a friend will both giv sor 
feel it, and never shrink from speaking trath, nageres a area 
kindly indeed, but faithfully, and will infuse 80 taint 
strength by the mutal confidence of high and religion P p iP * 
Trust me, there are such friends, my Florence, sone Lit 
will cling to each other through weal and three: Ms St hae 
will never permit coldness or distrust to creep 19) af ae ae 
truth; aye, and who will stand by, protecting an a that of tt 
should sorrow or even sin be the lot of the one, 40 
other be happiness complete,” 


THE LIPE OF SINGLE WOMEN, 


That to a character like Florence, the life of @ angie asa 
would have been as happy, and as worthy of ele ’ e nat 
tion, and love, as the very warmest of her well-w ee + taba 
desire, we well believe, for we are not of the num + oe éuil 
who think that marriage, ev.na very happy OP® affor 2m se ly 
chance of ensuring felicity and the proper saris Aisi ra 
We believe that it depends mostly on women t ‘eral 
secure their own happiness, and the respect and love ‘e ae 
and that they can do this as single women as well as by 
ing wives. 

We do not deny that the task is difficult. To Sanayi 

ain of Joneliness and desolation, to subdue the atiral year 
ings for some nearer and dearer ties than merely cag Kg teaey) 
which, alas! but too often cool as years roll on, an a einer 
are severed like our interests; and those on whom task Eat 
woman would pour forth her warmest affections Aah ae aa 
little in return, for they have dearer ties; that t0 eda oi 
with this, to make objects of affection and interest, pep ira pi 
energy—A strength of purpose, and, above all, a deep too roll 
sense of His cherishing love, whom we cannot love ee 4 
which feelings, pehare, are not often perfectly attain seal 
therefore is it that we see single women but too cone Ay nf 
frittoring away existence. Still hoping, still seoking as tan 
eventful change in life—marriage!—when all change adie 1B 
been passed; and their endeavours to be youthful, ne a ye 
the duties of one station, in the hope of attracting ir reste 
loses them the eateem which a higher respect, for t setae 
and contentment with their lot, would unavoidably a Hs as 
We hold all single women who go know themselves an ihe Hike 
duties, as to be revered and loved by all who call st re pee 
and friend, in yet higher esteem and admiration _ apa 
happier ones who have passed through life many ain. spe 
with a beloved partner, fostered and fostering, bicss) g ang 
blessed. For the wife, in all her struggles, all her pans, a i 
failings, all her virtues, has she not love to heal, to 800 tives 
shield, to encourage, to reward ? For the single Loe ae ae 
may sho look, save to herself and to her God? ned g ane 
the one that snatches her from listlessness and Hid ing env 
sainted the principle that, shielding her from self an on esa 
petty miscrics and ills, bids her live for others 12 W o 
has no wife nor mother’s claim! 


«Tho Valeof Cedars” is an exceedingly woll-told story of 
Spanishrule inthofifteenth century, embracing rss lla, 
sregnant with important results, of Ferdinand and . ol i 
‘Tho Valo of Cedars ”’ is the picturesque retreat of a - ie 1 
family persecuted for their religion ; and while ok an or 
presents us with vivid pictures of the sproad of Juc aoe 
despite the horrors of tho Inqnisition, she also supplies, 
with all the fascinating delicacy of a woman's hand, 
insights of family lifo, brightened by pure devotion. — 
“Tho Days of Bruco ” is a powerfully written historical 
romance, delicately combining with the story of Scotlund’s 
prave deliverer, pleasing descriptions and illustrations of 
fomale character, Though composed in early youth, tho 
work is full of beauty, and has in parts high finish; it 
was first published atter the death of tho author, by her 
mother. 


ge of sentiment ° 


115 


ee eee 
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‘‘ Home Scenes and Heart Studios” comprise a series 
of nineteon short stories, several of them originally 
pare in annuals, the whole being ultimately arranged 

y the mother of tho author, and offered to the public asa 


| fitting conclusion to a series of works haying for their 


chief design the delineation of female character and tho 
laudation of home-pleasures and duties. 

Altogether, the series is a very useful one, and deseryes 
to be much better known than it is. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY, 


Acrosties, by the Hitchin Acrostic Club, sq., 3a. 6d., el. 

Brierley’s Irkdale; or, the Old House in the Hollow, l2mo, 2s., bde, 
Nichol’s Woman’s Work in Water Cure and Sanitary Education, Is. 
Kichardson's Olarissa, ed. by Dallas, 3 vols., er. Svo, 24s., el. 
Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits of Celebrated Women, tr. by Preston, 10s. 6d. 
Suter’s Nobody’s Child, a Tale, cr. 8vo, 1s., swd. 

Wood’s Natural History of Man, Vol. 1.,8vo, 18s,, cl. 


gle stlusic. 


SONGS. 


“ Mother, Oh! Sing Mo to Rest.’ Words by Mrs, Homans, 
Music by BE. N. Grazia, (Ashdown and Parry.) : 

“Could a Distrustful Thought Arise.’ Words by Ida, music 
by Leigh Wilson, (Ashdown and Parry.) 

Moruer, Ou! Sinc Mz ro Rest,—Mrs, Hemans’ pathetic 
stanzas greet us with additional grace in this composition. Of 
course it is no more than what we expected from the setting of 
E. N. Grazia, The melody in the key of F is very appropriate 
being simple and plaintive ; the accompaniment is easy and 
helpful to the vocalist. The range is from © below tho lines to 
F on the fifth line. “Mother, Oh! Sing Me to Rest" is a song 
likely to be very popular amongst “ gserious-minded’’ young 
ladies, who are generally admirers of Mrs. Hemans’ tender 
muse. We fear, too, there is another class (we wish we dare 
think it a very small sa) that will feel it expresses their feelings 
only too truly. We will quote the last stanza and leave our 
readers to judge for themselves :— 

“Take back thy bird to its nest, 
Weary is young life when blighted, 
Heavy this love unrequited, 

Mother, oh! sing me to rest.” 


bd 
Coury A Distrustru, THovant Anise. (RemMeMprance), 
In number 81 of Tue Lapy’s Own Parr was a poem on tho 
“ Forget-me-not”’ which commenced thus :— 
* Little bright forget-me-not ! 
Nothing bards have praised in you 
But your name; oh, set me not 
Down for one of such a crew. 


On your name they ever harp, 

Link it with what theme they choose, 
But (poor lyrists) never harp 

Of its fitness to your hues,” 


Just what the poet complains of in the lines cited Ida hag dono 
in this song. Tt is all about “Believe Mo I'll Forget Theo 
Not,’ and “That happy hour when first I sang ‘ Forget-me- 
not’ and plucked the flower,” &¢, &e.. Mr, Leigh Wilson, 
who is certainly a rising musician, possessing an undoubted 
originality, but frequently lacking judgment in displaying it, 
has set these very commcenplace lines to a very pleasing melody 
in four flats, with a vocal range from EH on tho first line to F on 
the fifth line. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

“Other Days.” Composed by Adolph Gollmick, (Boosey 
and Co., 28, Halles-street.) 

“ Half-hours with the Best Composers.” 
Hutchins Callcott. (Boosey and Co.) 

“Sleigh Bells.’ By Sydney Smith, (Ashdown and Parry, 
Hanover-square.) 

Ornzr Days.—The ancients were wont to ascribe mystical 
signification to the number nine, and we are not going to call 
them very foolish for their fanciful conception, for we feel bound 
to admit that we are not wholly free from their failing (if it be 
one). ‘These nino letters forming two everv-dav words have «a 
romance of their own for each individ aal, and is not this a 
mystical signification of the number nine P? Adolph Gollmick's 
musing on ‘ Other Days” is a simple unost-ntatious pianoforte 
piece in the key of I, possessing considerable merit, and worthy 
to be associated with the number of the Muses. Have we said 
sufficient to recommend the charms of “Other Days” to the 
favour of those who are the charms of alldaysP itis for our 
readers to answer. 

Hatr-Houns with THe Best Compoagns.—Thig is a publi- 
cation wo hope will meet with universal success, because we 
believe it deserves to find acceptance with all who are fond of 
music or who desire to amuse and gratify their fellow beings 
by ministering to their innocent enjoyment, Often, too, it may 
bo made of use medicinally. Should any man or woman be 
seized in these exciting times by an attack of irritability cone 
sequent upon over-wrought nerves, and ho or she have a nature 
susceptible of music, we advise an immediate trial of “half an 
hour with tho best composers.” Wo are informed that this 
number devoted to Offenbach belongs to a “new series” which 
also includes in its lists the well-known and justly appreciated 
names of “ Schubert,” Blumenthal,” and “Schumann.” The 
various melodies are arranged with much taste and skill by 
William Hutchins Calleott as solos and duets for the piano or 
with (ad lib.) accompaniments for flute, violin and violoncello, 

Siero Beris.—Sydney Smith's compositions are justly 
famous for their gracefulness and lightness, and certain other 
peculiar characteristics very attractive to the general public. 
All we need say, therefore, in commendation of this piece is that 
it is in tho artist's usual happy style. Ho tells us “Sleigh 
Bells” is a Canadian reminiscence, and we see No reason to 
doubt his words, as bells, we know, above all things in this 
world, are calculated to make an agreeable—ay, and a lasting 
impression upon a man’s mind. ‘Is there a man who has not at 
one period or another of his life been takon captive by the out. 
pourings of a bell? If there be 80 wretched a mortal in existenco 
we have a word of comfort for him. : Let him hope on, assured 
that there are still many belles to ring in tho world. As yet, 
he hag not heard tho right one— the one destined to solace and. 
cheer his lonely life. ‘I'o all who havo any sympathy with tho 
subject (not to have a sympathy with it would betray an in. 
harmonious nature such as none of our readers could possibl 
possess) wo say, procure Sydney, Smith a excellent “ Sleigh 
Bells” without delay. ‘Tho piece is in four sharps, moderately 
easy, and of a length consonant with the comfort of the pers 
former and the enjoyment of the listeners. 
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JusT as our last number was in courso of publication, 
and when it was too late to make any insertion, the news 
reached us of tho death of Adah Isaac Menken, tho 
notorious femalo representative of Mazeppa. Her death 
took place from consumption in Paris on the Monday 
afternoon: she quietly passed away without mental or 
physical pain, at half-past two, at her hotel, in the presenco 
of two or threo friends. According to her own statement, 
made somo months ago when she was delivering a lecturo, 
she was born in New Orleans in tho spring of 1841. Her 


father, Ricardo Feurtos, a Spanish Jew, was a merchant 
in that city. Her mother was a native of Bordeaux, Her 
maiden name was Dolores Adios Feurtos. By the death 
of her father she was left an orphan at the age of two, 
and then was taken by her mother to Cuba, where sho 
was brought up in the family of a rich planter. By and 
bye her mother died; finally hor benofactor leaving 
her, then aged thirteen, tho bulk of his estates, <A. suit 
was instituted in the law courts by tho heir-at-law, and 
tho will was set aside, Left utterly unprovided for, she 
turned her attention to the stage, and at tho age of four- 
teen came out at a theatre in New Orleans, her natiyo 
city, as a dancer. Her succoss was flattering in tho 
extreme, and for upwards of a yoar she continued this 
vocation, appearing in tho principle theatres in tho 
Southern States, and once in Hayannah, whero sho again 
experionced ill-treatment at the hands of the possessors 
of hor former benefactor’s property, Afterwards sho 
aspired to higher walks in the drama, and pleyed Bianca, 
in ‘* Fazio,” Madeleine, in ‘ The Bello of the Faubour oy 
and many other parts in tragedy and serious drama, with 
more or less success,. About this time sho married Mr. 
John Tsaac Menkon, and thus changing her second name 
Adios into the English Adah, acquired the namo sho has 
borne till her death. Before the American war broke out 
sho again married, this time Mr. Robert H, Newill, of the 
New York Sunday Mercury, and author of the famous 
‘‘Orphous CG, Kerr Papers.” This allianco, like ono or 
two others which it is still less pleasant to dwell upon, 
. Was ill-assorted, and speedily resulted in separation and 
divorce, At the commencemont of the civil war sho 
evinced strong Southern sympathies, and on one occasion, 
when acting at Pittsburg, sho was arrested on a chargo of 
rebellious conduct, and actually imprisoned, with somo 
barbarity, for thirty days, when sho was sent under guard 
to Louisville. Tho offence was, that, seoing three mon 
who looked like Southerners in distress at tho hotel in 
Pittsburg, sho sent some bottles of wine to them accom- 
paniod by hor card, bearing in pencil these words, ‘To 
tho health of Jeff Davis.” After this affair she camo to 
dingland and played a successful ongagoment at Astloy’s ; 
thon went to the provinces, and finally to the Continent, 
where oxcept for a fow months last winter, sho has lived 
ever since, making Paris her home, 'Th roughout her lifo sho 
professed the Jewish croed, and only a few months ago Ox- 
pressed a strong wish to be buried according to its custom, 
with nothing to mark her resting-placo beyond a plain 
piece of wood with the words “Thou knowost.” Though 
not great as an artist, Adah Menken had moro intellect 
than, from the career sho adopted, ono would bo a rt to 
suppose; a fact evinced ia l.er volume of poems, J, rita, 
on the ove of publication, and which we haye already re- 
forred to, as religious and patriotic in character, and 
modelled in style upon the ‘* Leaves of Grass” of Walt 
Whitman. Tho yolume, which will bo circulatad in a few 
days, is dedicated by special permission to Mr. Charles 
Dickens. In tho meantime, it may not be uninterestin 
to quote the letter from Mr. Dickens, which is profixed 
to the volume, It runs:—** Gads Hill-placo Higham- 
by-Rochester, Kent, Monday, Octobor 21, 1867, DEAR 
Miss MENKEN,—I shall havo great pleasure in ac- 
cepting your dedication. T thank you for your portrait 
as a highly remarkable specimen of photography, I also 
thank you for the verses inclosed m your note. Man 
such inclosures como to mo, but few 80 pathotically 
written, and fewer still so modestly sont.,—Paithfull 
yours, CiARLES Diokens,” ‘The firs} oom in the fant 
is called ‘* Resurgam,” and it may not be inappropriate at 
the present time to quote the following 


passage ;—~ 
Why did T die? 
O love! I waited—TI watted years and years ago. 
Once the blaze of a far-off edge of living Love 
horizon, and promised a new moon of poesy, 
A soul's full life! 
A soul’s full mit 
And promised that my voico should sing trancin shive 
nt melody down tho grooves of this dumb earth rae 
And promised that echoes should vibrate long the urple 
spheres of unfathomable geas, to the soundless foldg of tho 
clouds. 4 
And promised that I should know the sweet sisterhood of the 
Blars, 
Promiacd that I should livo with the crooked moon in her 
eternal beauty. i 
But a midnight swooped down to bridegroom the day, 


Lhe blazing sphynx of that far off, echoless promise, shrank 
into a drowsy shroud that mocked the crying stars of my 
soul's unuttered song, 
: And go I died. 
Died this uncoffined and unburied death, 
Died alone in the young May night. 


Died with my fingers grasping the white throat of many a 
prayer, 


crept up my 


Ir_is worthy of romark in theso columns that 
tho Chief Constable of Dorset has found it noces- 
sary to issue a placard for tho information of tho public 
and warning of tho bakers in reference to tho sale 
and adulteration of bread, As thia summary of tho law 
may beof interest clsewhoro than in Dorsetwe reprint it :-— 
How bread is to be sold.—By the Act 6 and 7 William Lvs 
cap. 37, all bakers or sellers of bread aro bound under a 
heavy penalty to sell their bread by weight (except French 
or fancy bread or rolls), and to be provided with proper 
weights and scales in their shops and carts, so that all 
breadsold may bo weighed in the presonco of tho purchaser. 
Adulterating bread.—Any baker or other person using 
any mixture or ingredient whatever in making bread, 
except flour or meal of wheat, barley, rye, oats, buck- 
wheat, Indian corn, peas, beans, rico or potatoes, with 
common salt, pure water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, potato, 
or other yeast, is iable to a penalty of ten pounds. Bread 
made of mixed meal or flour as above must be marked.— 
All bakers or other persons selling or exposing for salo 
bread made wholly or partially of peas, beans, or potatoes 
(except potato yeast), or any sort of corn or grain other 
than wheat, shall mark such bread with a large Roman 
letter M, and failing to do so, shall be liable on conviction 
to a penalty of ten shillings for every pound of bread thus 
sold. Itis well that housekeepers should know this, and 
wo may add for their encouragement. that thoy will not 
havo much longer to wait for a cheaper loaf, the warm 
weather, however injurious to most vegetables, has given 
us an early and an abundant harvest, and the wholosalo 
markets haye been steadily declining for some time, 
within the past month alone wheat falling over ten 
shillings per quarter. With thoso facts widely published, 
tho bakers will not much longer be able to hold out, 
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A Panis correspondent forwards a letter, dated Satur- 
day morning, received from a friend at Lucerne, from 
which wo extract the following interesting passage :— 
Lord Stanloy is at the Schweitzer Hof, and wo haye here 
a number of our own country poople and Americans, who 
may be yory ‘‘ distinguished,” but do not look so. Tho 
Wallace Villa, the royal residenca, ig delightfully situated, 
high up, as you will seo by the photograph IL enclose. 
The houso is commodious, the dining-room & magnificent 
salon, with such a ylew from the windows | The ‘*Countess 
of Kent” transacts business early in the morning with 
Lord Stanley when necessary, Tho Royal dinner hour is 
two o’clock, when all the Royal family ‘assemble, There 
is a dinnor again, or supper, at half-past eight, which is 
living according to the German system, ‘Tho Countess 
of Kent and suite aro accommodated with horses and 
carriages of the place, but there aro some pony cattle 
which look to mo importations from England. The 
Countess driyes out daily in a four-horge carriage ; it is 
a good drag up the hill to the villa, There jg little or rather 
no State etiquette observed; the servants aro dressed in 
black, with tho exception of one who ig in Highland 
costume. I have once seen the Countess of Kent, looking 
very well, I thought, in @ simplo dark dress and a broad 
black straw hat. I am told the Countess is go pleased 
with Lucorne that sho will remain longer than was pro- 
posed, ‘Lhoro is a steamer on tho lake at tho disposal of 
tho Court. Last night we had firoworks and a band on 
tho waters opposite tho Schweitzer Hof; that is all I haye 
remarked in tho way of rejoicings, ‘The great people are 
not mobbed or annoyed in any way, 
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Av last the weathor has broken, tho » 
right good earnest; and how many wor 
cising the true Hnglishman’s priyj] 
influenced by the general stagnation 
dearth of engaging topics incident to the dul] season, are 
beginning to complain pathetically of «too much wot.” All 
things considered, howevor, Wo accept tho downfall with 
gratitude; and taking a retrospective glance at tho 
summer now on the wane, find that, eXaggeration apart, tho 
season has beon unprecedented, or, at least, without prece- 
dent for this generation, One must bo 50 years old to have 
any practical recollection of such g Summer. The year 
1826 was, we are told, both ag hot and as dry—indeed, its 
phenomena made 80 Vivid an Mpression on the public 
mind as to have found a placo in history, Miss Martineau, 
in her “ History of England during’ the Thirty Years’ 
Peace,” relates that ‘‘ There wag go little grass that the 
cattle wore fed on dry fodder on tho richost meadow lands 
in England, which were brown and burnt as if a fire had 
passed over thom. The deor in noblemen’g parks died of 
drought; ponds and reservoirs wore shrunk to muddy 
pools ; hard-working people sat up aly night to watch the 
springs, some to carry home drink to their children, others 
to havo a commodity of cold water to sell in the morning. 
In some high-lying towns tho richest peoplo made presents 
to each other of little pitcherg of ‘ fresh water.” This 
picture points cither to something wor, than our present 
drought, or to some progress in Sanitary works since that 
time, ‘Lhoro is another touch, too, whici indicates the 
difference between ’26 and ’68, Though the wheat har- 
vest was an average one, the coun 


; , try was in alarm for its 
supplies; riots occurred ™ = vVarioug places, and the 
Ministry wore compelled to let the bonded corn out of the 


warehouses by their own authority, ang then seckan indem- 
nity from Parliament, convoked for tho purpose. The 
country has mado some very tangible progress, therefore, 
Within tho past half-century ; and ho would Lo a hardy 
adyenturor, indeed, who would Voluntarily go back to the 
much-lauded ‘ good old times,” 
heroto a casetried in 
We may refer hereto a case tried in th Jount 

Court on "Monday, not only because A ial 
railway passengers but from the rather novel circum- 
stance of the plantiff, a Mrs, Grady, conducting hor own 
action, Mrs, Grady it seems ig ‘, rapor at Newidad 
and tho defendants were the Cambrian Railway Company, 
the action being brought to recoyep compensation for 
losses sustained by tho plaintiff jn consequence of being 
unduly detained on the defendents’ Jind. From the 
evidence it appeared that, on M ; 


A ; ay 5, th intif k a 
ticket by the company’s line to Manchoster eee anor 
© 


ain descending in 
thy people, exer- 
®g0, and perhaps 
of news and absolute 
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town at six o’clock in the morning, and, according Me 
timo specified in the company’s bill, being ea = howe 
chester at half-pastten. On arriving at Caw Hf mt 
ever, she found that the train for Lo megehe dn a ‘ Lee 
and declining an offer made to her by tho tra tans Nav: 
to send her on by the special, she took a ticke vues 
town and returned home. For the defence it wa Hats 
that, in accordance with the notice on their aes ; 
the company was not responsible for delay an eon ind 
of passengers, and further, that two offers ha nid have 
to send the plantiff on, by one train which Fe ‘hich 
reached Manchester by 11.45, and by anot Bias Psa 
would arrive about one o'clock. J udgment was g : 
plaintiff for the full amount claimed. 


M. Fetx seems to bo losing on the Contin ea Te 
of the moneys which. were plenteously pour F ree 

ockets by the upper ten thousand who floc . cabo 
Malle. Schneider at the St, James’s Theatre. ; o betes 
has just been brought against him by two el rt ent ote 
Brunet, to recover damages for the non-ful HP of Me 
theatrical engagement. The plaintiffs, pup! company 
Samson, agreed in May, 1867, to form part of a } tho 
which Felix had got together for a tour Ee 0008, 
principal cities of Europe. Their salary was to December 

r month for both. After playing at Vienna in Males. 
ast, the director left for Jassy, abandoning the to pay 
Brunet in an hotel, without money, and re naing Oot, 
the salary due to them. They now demande alloged 
which was owing to them, with 200f., which mney of ex- 
had been unjustly charged them as the, difereys DoF, for 
change while in Moscow, with a forfeit, of ute aore0- 
breach of contract, according to the terms of thel debted, 
ment, M, Felix not only denied that he was 14 Bain 
but maintained that the two actresses owed him a da 
3,000f. which he had advanced. This debt, hore thoy 
was not able to prove. He likewise affirmed ah ° 
had quitted the company of their own accord, int aid by 
consequence claimed the 25,000f. which was to +f Hs so bd 
either party breaking the engagement. A ver ag oon 
however, given for the plaintiffs, and Felix dale He 
demned to pay the 700f., with 25,000f. as damper en 
the costs. An appeal against that sentenco has - ve the 
heard, and the Court, after examining the SENTRY the 
parties, reduced the 700f. to 200f., but maintal 
rest of the previous condemnation. 


ion 13 
Now that the question of middle-class edna ey 
engaging a good deal of the attention of parents by Mr: 
rove of yalue to direct notice toa statement mat Counel ; 
atthew Arnold, in a recent report to the Privy 13 under 
as to the difference between the primary sche To. claas 
Government inspection, and the ordinary se ‘Arnol 
‘‘adventure schools,” as he terms them. : ies viva 
strongly asserts the superiority of public to P™ 


aA > n from 
schools :—‘‘ The stamp of plainness and the freed ey 
charlatanism given to the instruction of our Prt!) 


schools, through the public character it has eee E 
the last thirty years, and through its haying r rivate 
rescued in great measure from the influences oF ent 
speculation, is, perhaps, the best thing abou Wawel 
Thero is a great difference in the result, and to ith cach 
Mr. Arnold concludes by giving, in comparison Vis public 
other, a letter written oe an ordinary scholar ut LE 3 old, 
elementary school in his district, a girl ache yg 8chOo! 
with one written by a boy ina private middle-clas f 


. : igsioners 
and furnished to one of the Assistant-Commiss! 33 0289) 


Pointing to the contrast afforded by these tw 


0 

is the 
Mr. Arnold says, “To those who ask wb Abe I 
difference between a public and a private follows i= 
answer, it is this.’ ‘The letters run as Ohristma4 


‘** My dear parents,—Tho anticipation of our at its 
panetn sicunte in peculiar delights. Not ony wai 
‘ fostivities,’ its social gatherings, and its uy? y , but 
ments crown the old year with happiness an able love 
that I come a guest commended to your hore when £ 
by the performance of all you bade me romem nd time 
left you in the glad season of sun and flowers. ting stP 
has sped fleetly since, reluctant, my Rane ares and 
crossed tho threshold of that home whose indu i yalud. 
endearments their temporary loss has taught m and that 
more and more. Yet that restraint is salary? 
self-reliance is as easily learnt as it is laudable, m3 
priety of my conduct and tho readiness of ett 
shal) ere long aptly illustrate. It is with ran mi 
promise that the close of every year cpa eat 
vancing in your regard, by constantly o1 = £0 "i 
precepts of my excellent tutors and the examp yo 11th 


R 4 yy . lay, t 
excellent parents. We break up on Thursday ort dela 
of Decanbes inst., and my impatience of Be, ae eents 


will assure my dear parents of the final son plo of 
theirs very acersly, N.—P.S. We shall eee: their 
tho 19th of January. Mr. and Mrs. P. pr briefer 
compliments.” The girl’s letter is muc in my 0X7 
‘Dear Fanny,—I am afraid I shall not nee ” shall po 
amination ; Miss C. says she thinks I shal age shall 
glad when the Serpentine is frozen over, nway, thet 
have such fun; I wish you did not live so . ite eannot 
you should come and share in the gamo. #4 

spare Willie, so I have as much as I ‘er th 
him to cipher nicely, Iam now sitting vy Father 224 
fire, so 1 assure you I am very wars i" 
mother are very well, I hope to seo vor B 
day. Winter is coming ; don’t it make tb aide 
think of ? Shall you ever come to ae ie bustle, a8 
azain ? It is not so bad after all, with ‘Il _you 
business, and noise. If you see Ellen T., mw udo, as Lam 
get her address forme? I must now ie From you 
going to my reading class, so good-Dy% 

affectionate triend, M.” 


Auvsust 22, 
—— ow 


Ohe sNewest Kashions, 


1868, 


ee hats most worn at the fashionable resorts and 

b watering places of France are those with broad 
ending brims. The y are called respectively the Kugénie 

and the Australian, and are mado in Australian straw. 

8 first of these is very large in the brim, which is 
lust sufficiently bent to shado the face. A wreath, a tuft 
it OWers, a feather or a gauze veil may be used to trim 
taff or young girls a black ribbon velvet and a large 
alletas rose is an excellent arrangement, If a scarf 1s 
employed to trim a hat it should be of the samo colour as 

6 dress and fastened by a silver clasp or buckle. The 
Ustralian hat is of similar size, the difference is that the 
crown is flatter and quite round. It suits round simple 
“ces better than tho Hugénie. Nothing can bo prettior 
oer it than a wreath of field flowers, which at once 
*onverts it into a village hat. Both these hats require 
very fresh toilettes, which should be composed of light 
colours, _If the hat is trimmed with a feather a more 
rssy toilette is needed than for a garland or a yeil., A 
Ite dress is the most charming of all. , 
unics of organdi muslin over striped muslin skirts 
r¥e been lately worn. These should be bordered with a 
aan hem, or a frill on the bias. Plain mauye muslin 
mihen any pattern on it, made in a tunic trimmed 
cic % flounce of lace, or two or three frills of Valen- 
and eee, and looped with mauve bows over a mauve 
a White striped muslin underskirt also bordered with a 
ie flounce disposed over an under flounce of plain mauve 
< an clegant toilette for the day; the body and sleeves 
Ee 1 be of the plain muslin and ‘tho fichu of lace. The 
mn 18 pretty in green. A new mantle called a bachelick 
li ay bo substituted for the fichu. It is cut in tarlatan, 
* & capo behind, pointed, and open and trimmed 
nich side, right up the back. A pointed flat capuchin 
hte falls over this, ending inatassel. In front are long 
farf ends, each with a tassel. Tho tassels used should 


MANTILLA BONNET, 


ragtather heavy, to keep the ends in their places. wie 
Assoly soletired tarlatan and lined with net oe 
onli: ute and coloured. It is also made ee ie 
With sig? white cashmere embroidered with go 1 3h 
the th. id tassels, This will be a fashionable mantle 
eatres next year. 
the Sol ent of tKe heat morning wrappers are yor in 
Ong jg nity until the hour of dressing for dinner aac cat 
ttimme pasate of nainsook muslin. ‘This 1s ae y 
twee “ by rows of tiny tucks, 3 and 3 or + anc ; { a 
alencie each several little muslin flounces edgec W iu 
iC anit laco, A robing is formed on the abe Ba 
uted | yon in front, with little coloured bows eee ri- 
cOrslet 1° and there over it. The top 18 shapec ee 
18 thy ppl be and low, beneath which muslin ett! 
tho g Bek and is trimmed to correspond with the sets 
are lee edged with frills, end at the elbow. hile 
extr Placed on tho body and sleoves. The effect 1s 
W, mely pretty, 
or they how say a few words about mourning hile 
tunate] ee of those amongst our readers who un ore 
' Woon ‘appen to be under tho painful Nees ty 
Sntirely ae such, Deep mourning must be a ee 
B’enadin overed with crépo. For mourning not s0 deep, 
I must i, is the most desirable wear this hot weather. 
may he ate over a petticoat of silk or of alpaca. ee 
“brea ville ofa tunic only over such a skirt, bordered by 
fren di » and raised at the sides by a largo flat rosette 
Adine, with jet in the centre. The bodice is low, 
fan be ee yenadine high to the neck over it. Tho bonnet 
and May h . entirely of small ruches of grenadine or crepe, 
7 “ave a small jet aigretto: hats are not worn in 
To wear this dress out of mourning embroider 
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on the petticoata garland of field flowers, and wear a sash 
to match with it and a wreath of wild flowers on the black 
bonnet. It is impossible to have a prettier toilette. _ 

For deep mourning during this weather wear a petticoat 
of black silk with a broad tuck of crépe upon it, set on 
with a heading and a fold of taffatas over the stitches. d 
deep tunic of crépe, in one with the high bodice and long 
sleeves of crépe over a low bodice and short sleeves of silk, 
Down each side of the front of the bodice and tunic, and all 
round the tunic a fold of crépe rather more than two 
inches wide is fastened with a heading and a narrow row 
of taffatas over the stitches. It is fastened all down the 
bodice and tunic with jet buttons on each side, and looped 
cords across. The sleeves have a fold of crepe and bands 
of taffatas round the epaulettes, and three on each wrist, 
The sash is of black silk trimmed round with crépe. 

The bonnet is of crépe with a jet bandeau, and a black 
ostrich feather. Folds of crépe are united under the 
chin with a crépo rosette with a jet centre, and narrow 
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strings of ceape lisso tie behind. ‘Tho parasol is pace 
with a erépe border; the hankerchief has a black bordor 
and the initials or coronet worked on it in black. ot 
Ouffs for muslin dresses may very well be assumed y 
tacking a row of Valenciennes laco to arow of a He and 
again just tacking the two inside the muslin bait om ing 
the laco projecting. A white muslin dress with a He 
flower on it may bo vory prettily trimmed on ai oo 
tho bodice, the sash, and tho fichu by a row of inc are 8 
Valenciennes insertion mounted on plain blue mus ns 
Tho skirt may also be trimmed by a number of rows, ie 
the flounces edged in the same manner. The blue mun EB 
is procured by purchasing a piece of blue and white ge Pe d 
muslin and cutting out the stripes for the purpose His 
cambric muslin potticoats or white dresses may be pre ae 
trimmed in the same way, by edging the white frills vi 1 
Valenciennes insertion mounted on an coloured mus mt 
which will wash with the skirt and has the additona 
merit of being an inexpensive ornament. — , y 
Some persons admire under-clothing trimmed in a 
similar manner, muslin being run in behind the lace ve 
embroidered insertion. Tor petticoat bodies under aa 
dresses it is very pretty. Also for children § porncne ~ 
drawers, and under-bodies, the colour matching the roc : 
or if the frock is white, corresponding with the sash anc 
hat ribbons. On children’s white muslin frocks eee 
plain rows of lace insertion on coloured muslin, or Ir : 
so edged look very pretty. The sash and hat primmues 
should match. The hat may be bound round with blac 
volyet and a single large rosette of coloured tarlatan 
laced in front; or one large flower. : 
P For lady artists, and for ladies guperintending on 
domestic arrangements in the morning, ® W'apper 0 
brown holland bound with white braid will be found both 
neat and useful; itcan be worn alone or over 2 dress, and 
in winter the economical can wear an old dress beneath it 
which its freshness will entirely eclipse. Tt can be made in 
many ways, only it must cover from the neck to the feetanc 
to the wrists. It may be made for household purposes, just to 
clear the ground. For artists wo recommend it very long, 
because whilst standing at an casel or sitting the feet get 
cold. It can be mado for tho long dress in the saque shape, 
that is with two pleats at the back of the neck, falling loose 
down tho skirt, a belt coming from under these pleats at 
the waist behind and fastening in the loose front, or it 
may bo worn entirely without a belt. 1t18 then loose 
from the neck in front, A couple of pleats in the back 
side seams give the @ panier sweep. Or tho wrapper may 
be cut 4 la princesse, either long or short. Or it may bo 
a Garibaldi and skirt, simple, or with, two pleats in the 
side seam fastened with a bow to givo it style. It may 
then be trimmed with a coloured washing braid and 
should in that case be short, It is strong and durable, 
wears a good while without washing, and when washed is 
always fresh. The long loose wrappers 8re the most 
useful because they can be slip ved over & complete 
toilette, either preparatory to entering the kitchen, dust- 
ing rooms, tending flowers in the garden, or entering tho 
studio, and taken off in a minuto to meet a visitor or to 
go out. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 
MANTILLA BONNET AND HAT, 


HIS mantilla bonnet is similar in design to that which 
has been the darling of Paris during the past season. 

It is a bonnet and mantle in one. During the excessive 
heat of tho summer the mantilla bonnet has boen set 
aside, but only to re-appear with the cooler days of 
autumn. The legitimate mantilla bonnet has a fall of 
lace similar to this, but ending all round on a level with 
the shoulders, except in front, where it forms a slight 
point, about as far down as where the bow is placed in 
our present design. <A tuft of flowers, or JOP of ribbon, 
is then placed half way below the chin. This shaped 
bonnet has been, and continues a great favourite. It is 
very flat and round, and can hardly be distinguished from 
a hat. Forthe autumn, it may be made of black velvet, 
with a quilling of real lace round the edge, points down- 
wards, headed by a double row of gold beads secured by a 
gilt anchor, We recommend the use of the moderated 
size we describe in the mantilla, which should be com- 
a of heayily-spotted Spanish blond edged with narrow 

panish lace, ; 

The wide lappets on cither side of the hat illustrate 
faithfully a favourite style for bonnets as well as hats. 
They are of spotted net edged with lace and united by a 
black satin bow. The hat would decidedly look more 
graceful without the additional veil. It 1s a Spanish 
shape, and of black velvet with a white feather and an 
orange bird. ‘There are also roscttes of laco and jot. 


EVENING DRESS, 


Dress of pale green glacé, edged with a gold bullion 
cord. LBerthe putlings of white tulle edged with lace. 
Gold cord round the waist. Gold ornaments. Half a 
yard of the lower part of the skirt is covered with diagonal 
bullionées headed by a gold cord. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


GREEK TIDY FOR A ROUND BIRDCAGE, 


Make a chain long enough to encompass tho cago, 
work three inches over, and commence the pattern, using 
Walter vans’ boar’s head crochet cotton No. 16, and 
Walker’s Penelope crochet hook No, 6. 


e, 


SPANISH MANTILIA HAT, 


Ist and 2nd rows: 1 treble crochet into every loop, 

2nd and 3rd rows: 1 treble over a treble stitch, two 
chain, miss two and repeat, 

4th, Sth, and 6th rows: 31 treble crochet, 2 chain, ono 
treble over treble, two chain, one treble over next troble, 
2 chain, miss two, and repeat. 

ith and 8th rows: 10 treble over tho first 10 of 81 
treble of last row, * 2 chain, miss two, repeat from * four 
times more; thon 10 treble, 2 ch., miss two, one treble 
over treble, two chain, miss two, one treble over treble, 
two chain, miss 2, and repeat, 

Nth, 10th, 11th, and 12th rows: 10 treble over 10 treble 
of last row, 2 ch., 1 treble, 2 ch., miss 2, * repeat from * 
nine times. 

Repeat from the commencement. : 

13th, Mth, and 15th rows; Treble crochet into evory 
loop. 

16th and 17th rows: 1 treble over treble, 2 ch., miss 2, 
and repeat. 

\Sth and 19th rows: Treble crochet into every loop. 

Edging: 2 treble into 1 loop, 3 ch., 2 treble into the 
same loop, miss 3, and repeat. 

2nd row: 2 treble between tho 4 treble of last row, 8 ch,, 
2 more treble into the same place and repeat. 

8rd row: 2 treble between the first 4 treble of last 
row, 5 ch., 2 more treble into the same place and repeat. 

This tidy is about five inches deep. ‘Lhe edge is placed 
downwards to secure the seeds. It can be pinned round 
the cage.” Line with rose-coloured tarlatan, single or 
double, according to taste, 
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Ghe Radics’ Garden, 


Timm rain has come at last, and with a copionsness that com- 


pensates in some degree for long delays. On Monday night, 
indeed, quite a severe storm broke over London and suburbs, | 
continuing for several hours; and heavy rains have been pretty 
general also all over England. Hence our gardens are now in 
g00d workable condition, and seed sowing, planting out, 
and propagation by cuttings and layers are operations that may 
be carried on with little trouble and almost absolute certainty 
of success. Weeds, too, will take advantage of the refreshing 
showers, and will rapidly spread ,with all their proverbial 
luxuriance, where not promptly extirpated. - So that plenty of 
healthful employment may now bo found out of doors as well 
as in the greenhouse, by the amateur gardener, ; 

For potted plants in bloom, it is absolutely indispensable that’ 
the operation of watering should be assiduously performed, for 
on it depends very much of success. Plants in pots, unless 
regularly as well as liberally supplied with water, will soon 
suffer from the want, and this will cause the: leaves to turn 
yellow, and the. blooms to fall off, or at. any rate speedily de- 
genorato in quality. When the pots aro getting full of roots, 
and the plants are required to keep growing, a little weak, clear 
manure water may be used to great advantage, 

Wallflowers, Sweet- Williams, and similar flowers should now 
bo planted out, if largo enough, where they are to bloom; or if 
very small, they may be raat out in reserve beds. Most 
plants of this description look best in massds, and may be planted 
in that way amongst annuals, &c. which will soon’ have to be 
_Clearedaway, 

Most. Perennial flower seeds. 


may atill bo sown, and they will 
row sufliciently by the end 


of October, or the beginning of 
ovember, to plant out in nursery beds, in order to acquire 
strength. Most persons, however, plant in June and July, to 
get strong plants before the winter, so as to plant them out 
where they are to flower before the frost sets in ; but in a good 
ground and favourable situation they ‘will, if planted now, grow 

quite large enough before the end of November, to secure a 
good bloom in the spring, : 

Many choice border plants are now ripening their seeds, and 
whatever is required must be secured in time. Generally, it is 
safest to gather tho seed before it ig dead ripe, as in many cases 
tho pods open, and ‘the seed is scattered and lost. Cut off 
bunches with a portion of stem attached, and spread them on 
cloths, under cover, to dry for a day or two, and then put them 

in tho full sun to harden. A shelf‘in a greenhouse is the best 

lace, because there is loss fear of their being scattered by wind, 

bel all seeds when gathered, to prevent mistakes, and of all 
hardy subjects sow a portion at once, and keep the rest till 
spring. 

E Balser are now yielding their seed-pods, and as soon as they 
change from bright green to a dirty yellow, gather them, and 
release the sceds and keep ‘them dry. If the pods are left on 
the plant after they are ripe, they will burst and scatter the seed 
about ; and where the flowers are very double, the pods are 
generally scarce, 86 that every one ia an object, Later-sown 
balsams now coming into bloom should be placed out of doors, 
They will grow much more handsome than they will under 
glass, for thelatter cannot be proviaited from drawing up weakly, 

Peonies may be dug up an parted into portions large enough 
to bloom well. Plant them where they are to flower, If 
anxious for numbers, they may be separated into as many parts 
as there are crowns or eyes. Ohrysanthomums must now re- 
coive their last stopping, Growers must be guided by the form 
of the plant. It may be that only a few racers shoots want 
shortening, the rest of the planta may be in good form; any 
that you may be anxious to propagate may have their tops 
taken off and be planted in a stndy border. Dahlias want 
great care in the fastening of the branches, so as to resist wind; 
every branch should be supported by a loop of matting, so that 
it will not have to bear its own weight, | 

Evergreen shrubs may now bo moved with a food chance of 
success, whether they be largo or small ; aucubas, laurels, 
Portugal laurels, laurustinus, arbor-vitws, &., have all dono 
growing; their wood is hard, and if lifted now will make fresh 
roots while the surface soil is in the best condition of warmth 
and moisture of any period of the year, 

In the Greenhouse, agapanthus to have 
whilo throwing up flower-spikes, and until the bloom is over, 

then to be shaken out and parted, the ttrongest crowns selected 
for next year's bloom. Pot there singly in +m sll pots, removing 
with ‘a sharp Imife any of the Mrayeling tots that cannot be 
got into the pots, ‘Tho soil should be su dy lou, rotten dune, ° 
and peat, equal quantities, Shut ihe up, and reshift as soon 
as the pots are full of roots, Aphelexis, Pimelia, Txoras, &c., 
are now going out of bloom, to be cut back freely, and put in a 
shady place, where aprinkle their tops frequently, and keep 
their roots rather dry till they break, when to be re-potted. In 
re-potting, use the compost rough and lumpy for all except 
young plants. Fuchsias to bo propagated now in quantity for 
noxt year’s supply, - The smallest cuttings make the best 
pend fas there is no need to cut to a joint. A mild bottom- 

eat will hasten the formation of roots; but it is not needful, 
as if shut: up ina cold frame, and kept shaded and regularly 

sprinkled, they will be well rooted in a fortnight. it is a 

saving of time in the end to put all cuttin 

this time of year, as thoy can be allowed t 

with roots, so as to grow strong from their first start. 

We epitomize tho following general directions from the 
Gardener's Magazine :— 

Bedding Plants to be propagated without delay for next year. 
To save trouble, both now and during winter, select a. few 
strong plants of verbenas, topwoluma, petunias, and lobelias, 
and put them in large pots, with one-third of drainage in the 
pots, and shut them up in a frame and kee shaded for a week ; 
then let them be exposed to all weathers tit the probability of 
frost requires them to be housed, Keep these to force’ for 
cuttings next spring, so a8 to be free of the necessity of pros 
pagating any of them now. ‘The whole stock of geraniums and 
calceolarins for next year's bedding should bo: struck this sea- 
fon; geraniums at once in the open ground, without shade ; 
calceolarias in a moist shady pit. Save seed of Cineraria mari- 
tima, if you want anything new in the way of silver edgings. 
Cerastium may be lott out all winter, so no need to propagate 
that now. If thought desirable to propagate verbenas now, in 
order to have an curly bloom next year, take the points of 
Srowing shoots about three inches in ength, and strike in pans 
of sand, and from these shift-—not into pots, but—into shallow 

oxes Of any convenient form and sive, in which they will 

winter better, and occasion Jess trouble in watering, &o. 

Carnations, Picotoes, and Pinks to be propngated largely now. 
from layers and Pipings, both easy and certain methods. 

Chrysanthemums require special attention now ; pompones to 
be topped for the last time; large flowering kinds not to be 
stopped any more, all to have sticks and ties if needful. For deco- 
tiling the house late in the year, a few pompones may yet be 
struck ag cuttings, but thoy must be shifted on in pots, for if 
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abundance of water 
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